





If you're concerned 
about hair loss... 
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...see your doctor. 


If you're losing your hair, 
ou no longer have a reason to 
ose hope. 

Only your doctor can diagnose 
the cause of your hair loss and 
discuss the treatment options 
available to you. 

There are treatment programs 
that have shown good results in 
clinical tests. 

Certain programs work better 
for some than for others. Your 
doctor will be able to tell you 
which option is best suited for 
you. 

For the only treatment programs 
for hair loss that are medically 
proven, see your doctor. 
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WORLD: Israel's 
soldiers confront a 
moral dilemma 

To be humane or to crush the 
intifadeh. » The shaky 
fortunes of Gorby Inc. » El 
Salvador’s latest terror. » Will 
the Khmer Rouge wreck 
Kampuchea’s peace hopes? 





BUSINESS: A push 
for fresh ideas in 
economics 

Chastened by failures and 
feuds, struggling to fathom 
the boom-and-borrow 
Reagan years, economists 
jettison rigid formulas and 
move toward a more 
pragmatic philosophy. 








LAW: More 
crowding for 
prisons and courts? 
Big changes are due in federal 
criminal cases now that the 
Supreme Court has approved 
a new sentencing system. 

> A statue of the homeless 
sparks a copyright battle. 





CINEMA: A sexy 


comedy spotlights 
Spain's hot director 


With Women on the Verge 
ofa Nervous Breakdown, 
Pedro Almodévar has 
become the flavor of the 
month internationally, Now 
Hollywood is panting for 
his services. 
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COVER: The Bush 
| years begin with 
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kind words anda 

careful retreat 

By opening his presidency with a call 
to altruism, Bush turns away from 
the selfishness of the Reagan era— 
and begins looking for a way out of 
his budget bind. » An interview with 
the 41st President. » Reagan’s last 
day: Who gets the nuclear credit 
card? » Dan Quayle goes to school. 
> Tensions between blacks and 
immigrants underlie Miami’s latest 








uprising. 
PROFILE: He’s MEDICINE: Good 
putting Democrats news and bad news 
on the spot about AIDS 


Ron Brown is viewed by some 
as Jesse Jackson’s man. But in 
his race to be chairman of the 
Democratic Party, the 
polished lobbyist is running 
on his own record. 


56 











MUSIC: Treats 
from a fun funk 
Detroit band 

Was (Not Was) has a 
distinctive, daffy humor and a 
rhythmic sense that is honed 
until it gleams. » A fight for 
control of Paris’ new opera 
reaches fortissimo. 





A special report on the 
progress of the killer 
epidemic. New infections 
are down in gay communities 
but up dramatically among 
intravenous drug abusers 
and their sex partners. 
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THE INTERIOR OFA 
LUXURY SEDAN AS SEEN 
Y THE ENGINEERS OF 
THE AGURA LEGEND. 


When it comes to performance, timing is everything. A single camshaft over 
each bank of cylinders activates the six intake and six exhaust valves, 
assuring precise valve timing. Overhead cam design is just one reason why 
the Legend Sedan boasts 160 responsive horsepower. 

































Racing Formula One cars at speeds 
exceeding 200 MPH on the toughest 
courses in the world teaches you 

a thing or two about engine techno- 
logy. One of the lessons weve 
learned along the way is that four 
valves per cylinder—two for intake, 
two for exhaust—work to improve 
engine efficiency. So do hemispherical combustion chambers. And weve 
got over thirty individual victories and three 
Constructors World Championships to prove it. 


Connecting rod 
Journals on the 
crankshaft are off- 
set 30° to provide 
smoother overall 
performance, 
especially at idle. 
Which makes sit- 
ting at a stoplight j 
almost as pleasant 
as cruising along 
your favorite stretch 
of road. 





The Electronic Control 
Unit. Think of it as a computer- 
ized life support system that 
monitors and adjusts the 
engine’ vital systems. Among 
other things, the ECU makes 
sure each cylinder gets the 
precise amount of fuel it needs, 
precisely when it needs it. 
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OSS Acura Division a can v mor Co Lid. 
* Acura reminds you 66 all speed laws. For more information and (hg de a you, cull }-800-TO-ACURA 






















The Variable ; fa _ 
Intake Control # 

System controls . a 

the airflow to the * er 
engine, providing ‘4 
smoother low and 
mid-range engine 
performance and 
quicker throttle 
response. In short, 
an exceptional 
driving experience. 












Its not enough to have pistons precision machined to exacting 
tolerances. Ours are also weight-matched to each other. And 
while a few grams may seem like an insignificant 
amount to quibble over, this kind of pre- fi 
cision eliminates the irritating vibrations © 
you can get from an imbalanced engine. \ 
Delivering smoother performance. 
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Our aluminum-alloy V-6 weighs less than cast-iron. 
It dissipates heat better, which makes for a more 
efficient engine. And its 90° V-angle makes for a very 
low, very aerodynamic hoodline. All of which adds 

up to a surprisingly fast Sedan 








If you asked most people 
what makes one automobile 
more luxurious than another, 
chances are they focus pri- 
marily on features like leather 
upholstery and impressive 
sound systems. 





The engineers who 
designed the Acura Legend Legend Sedan from 0 to 60 in ergonomic and luxurious. 
Sedan, on the other hand, under 8 seconds. And to a It's simply a matter of pri- 
would give you a slightly differ- _track-tested top speed of over _orities. Because when it comes 
ent response. They too would = 125 MPH? to luxury automobiles, there 
put a lot of emphasis on a It's not that our engineers _ are interiors ...and then there 
well-appointed interior, but don't appreciate an elegant are interiors. 


the interior in question would driving environment; after all, 
be the one under the hood. they spent a lot of time mak- 
The one that can take the —_ ing the Legend Sedan both Precision crafted performance. 











A s Washington heralded a chang- 
ing of the guard at the White 
House last week, so did TIME. Our in- 
auguration, however, was a far more 
modest affair: we installed Michael 
Duffy and Dan Goodgame as our 
new White House correspondents, 
then sent them across town to front- 
row seats at the swearing-in of the 
country’s 41st President. The White 
House beat is not always so glamor- 
ous. Or so easy. It requires unusual 
quantities of persistence, curiosity 
and humor, qualities that both corre- 
spondents demonstrated before they 
reached the Oval Office watch. 

A native of Columbus, Duffy, 30, 








Duffy and Goodgame on Capitol Hill 


From the Publisher 


“Since a big part of covering the 

White House involves waiting— 
3 waiting in outer offices to talk with 
officials, waiting on runways for mo- 
torcades, waiting for Bush to catch a 
fish—I'm well trained for this posi- 
tion,” says Duffy. 

Goodgame, 34, confesses to being 
not so patient a waiter as Duffy, but 
he’s learning. A native of Pascagoula, 
Miss., Goodgame studied at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi and at Oxford. 
After stints at the Tampa Tribune 
and Miami Herald, he joined TIME’s 
Los Angeles bureau in 1984, where 
he covered everything from immi- 
gration to movie stars. “My editors, 





graduated from Oberlin College in 
1980, then went to work as a mili- 
tary-affairs reporter in Washington. 
Five years later, he signed on with 
TIME, reporting first on the Pentagon, then moving to Capitol 
Hill before joining the campaign trail last year to cover George 
Bush, Michael Dukakis and Jesse Jackson. His time in Wash- 
ington has given Duffy an appreciation for one of the first prin- 
ciples of reporting governmental affairs: hurry up and wait. 
Duffy has spent entire days—followed by long nights—waiting 
outside closed doors to learn the latest twist about tax-reform 
negotiations or the Iran-contra investigations. 





“The only thing worse than 
covering the White House ...” 


in their wisdom, saw some natural 
progression from profiling Bill Cosby 
to covering the President,” he says. 
Goodgame is too modest: he, like 
Duffy, spent the past year on the campaign trail. While Goodgame 
misses California, he relishes his new assignment. “Michael and I 
agree that the only thing worse than covering the White House would 
be not ever getting tocover it,” he says. So far, the wait seems worth it. 




















If you love the Olympics, youll want to own: 


THE ART OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES 

















Celebrate the grace and glory 
of the Olympic Games with these 
official commemorative posters. 

Available for the first time, this 
striking set is a visual history of the 
Modern Olympic Movement. And 
it's a mirror of evolving 20th Cen- 
tury artistic expression. 

Quality-printed on heavy-coat- 
ed stock, these collector's items 
measure 24” x 36" and can now 
be yours for only $19.95 each or 
$29.95 for the set. Buy them sin- 
gly or as a set—either way, your 
purchase helps support the U.S. 
Olympic team. 


To order, call toll-free 1 (800) 872- 
2042. In Wisconsin call (414) 
352-0425. Visa accepted. Ship- 





ping, handling and sales tax will 








be added. Allow 4-6 weeks 
delivery. Offer expires 3/31/89. 


1896-1952 SET OF BOTH POSTERS 1956-1984 
ITEM NO 686644 ITEM NO. 68666A ITEM NO 68665A Poster set created by TIME Magazine 
$19.95 $29.95 $19.95 on behall of the International Olympic Commitiee 




























Always another chance 


Nothing so illustrates the glory of our Constitution as the celebrations 
attending the inauguration of a new President. We see videotape of the 
stands being erected at the Capitol and the White House; we hear on 
the news the blare of trumpets as the marching bands rehearse; we 
gossip about the new Cabinet and speculate on the content and style 
of the inaugural address. In the air at the moment—with a new Con- 
gress as well as a new President—is the breath of national renewal. 

In many other lands there is a fear of change, a sense of forebod- 
ing whenever the executive power—and command over the military— 
devolves upon someone new. Here, we're different. No matter who has 
won the election, we observe the passing of authority with a sense of 
joyous anticipation. We expect that new Presidents will be great. We 
look to the Congress for balance and wise counsel and a zeal for 
liberty. We trust in the traditional wisdom of our courts and the depend- 
able devotion of those who make government run. Every fresh Admin- 
istration and new Congress is seen as a higher phase in the evolution 
of democracy. 

At each of these solemn interims—as one President departs the 
White House and another enters in—we marvel at the nation’s chang- 
ing destiny. Who would have thought, eight years ago, that this republic 
would be standing where it stands today? There are problems, to be 
sure; there were problems then, some of which appeared intractable 
and yet today are either gone or well in hand. Others remain: we bring 
to them fresh ideas, fresh spirit, fresh strength and resolve. 

In large measure, the new President—even more than the new 
Congress—is seen as the voice and instrument of that renewed dedi- 
cation to the national ideals. He is change. He is a fresh start. He is the 
chance to improve upon our customary ways. In the long life of anation, 
each presidential inauguration may be seen as New Year's Day. 

Eight years ago, at another inauguration, we discerned a determi- 
nation to seek an American renascence. In some areas of national life, 
this has come. But others still await the spirit of renewal. Our economic 
fortunes may depend on the public's determination to bring the nation's 
deficits—in trade and in the federal budget—to a reasonable size and 
under prudent management. Our growing and inescapable integration 
into the worldwide economy deserves more recognition among policy- 
makers. Parents and educators must collaborate to prepare all our 
youth for a highly competitive future in a global economy. The empha- 
sis in our culture ought to be moved toward savings and productivity 
and somewhat away from excessive consumption. 

Few Presidents have taken office with more protectionist armor 
than Congress has put at Mr. Bush's disposal. But this is a two-edged 
sword. We hope Americans won't try to punish other nations for 
economic woes only we ourselves can cure. 

The job to be done isn't in the President's hands at all. It's in the 
nation's. Inauguration Day is another chance for all of us, led by the 
President, to surpass our own past. We're betting America will. 
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MENTHOL 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 





OLRXEDO 


Organize these letters and 
you'll organize your office... 


ROLODEX 


Rolodex® brand desk top files... 
the best known brand name in offices everywhere. 


Rolodex® Is a registered trademark of Rolodex Corporation. 


ROLODEX CORPORATION 


245 Secaucus Road, Secaucus, New Jersey 07096 


An 
insiico 
International 


There's np substitute 
or 
Good Service 


/ 7 TIME’ customer 
service representatives 
can help you to: 
1. Renew your Subscription 
Early so there will be no 
interruption in your service 


TIME'’s service to its 
readers doesn't only 
include over 60 years of 
excellence in journalism . » 
and photography. It also 
entails ensuring that its 
readers receive the 
customer service they 
deserve. For toll-free 
service, call: 


1-800- 
541-1000 
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2. Renew Gift Subscriptions so you 
can guarantee delivery of gift sub- 
scriptions to your friends and relatives. 

3. Change your Address (please notify 
us four weeks in advance} 
4. Answer Questions about your 
subscription, its expiration or 
delivery difficulties 
OR WRITE US: 
TIME Subscription Service Department 


P.O. Box 60001 
Tampa, Florida 33660-0001 











Letters 





MISSISSIPPI BURNING 


“This movie 
stands history 
on its head.” 


Dorothy M. Zellner, New York City 


Mississippi Burning 
. SPs 


# 


To suggest, as Jack E. White does in 
his criticism of Mississippi Burning 
[SHOW BUSINESS, Jan, 9], that every FBI 
agent during the 1960s was totally blind to 
racism in the South (and in fact engaged 
in it) is ludicrous, To imply further that no 
white FBI investigator who valued his job 
would attempt to solve the crimes depict- 
ed is equally so 


Todd Mitchell Krohn 
Atlanta 





If Mississippi Burning can act as a de- 
terrent to prejudice, then it cannot hurt. 

David McConnell 

Camp Hill, Pa. 


Bravo to White for his commentary 
on Mississippi Burning. This movie stands 
history on its head: black people in the 
South, not the FBI, were the true heroes of 
the civil rights movement. To suggest oth- 
erwise, even in a fictional context, de- 
means a great moment 

Dorothy M. Zellner 
Center for Constitutional Rights 
New York City 


Although the film’s director, Alan 
Parker, may have rewritten the facts 
concerning the case of the murdered 
civil rights workers, we must recognize 














the positive by-products of motion pic- 
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tures of this genre. Such films stimulate 

thought and educate the public about an 
era that must not be forgotten. 

Richard M. Harris 

Saugerties, N.Y. 





Endangered Earth 


We have lost respect for our environ- 
ment and have grown lazy [PLANET OF 
THE YEAR, Jan. 2]. It amazes me that peo- 
ple can carry a full six-pack down to the 
beach but are incapable of carrying the 
empties back up. 

Kathryn McCullough 
Paoli, Pa. 


In two words, Endangered Earth, 
TIME captured the essence of the human 
experience in the year 1988. Not only 
did you outline the grievous problems 
we face in our environment, you offered 
practical solutions to them. You have 
succeeded in setting the standards for 
concern, hope and good citizenship that 
thinking men and women all over the 
world should embrace. 

Peter V. Ueberroth 

New York City 

Ueberroth was TIME’s Man of the Year 
for 1984. 


Man has willfully chosen the “play 
now, pay later” attitude toward life. The 
time to pay is rapidly approaching. 

Philip Korn 
Miami Beach 


That must be the most ghoulish, 


frightening and depressing issue of TIME | 


I’ve ever read. And the sad thing is, we've 
known about this mess for a long time. 

Arjun Basu 

Montreal 


It seems inappropriate that you com- 
missioned artist Christo to create the cover 
for your Planet of the Year edition. He has 
draped large sections of the earth in plastic, 
and he burned up 350 miles’ worth of gas to 
get the perfect background for your cover 
photograph. It is also incongruous that the 
issue came with a throwaway poster. The 
planet’s bad health can give anyone a 
headache, but your issue was sickening. 

Trever C. Nightingale 
St. Paul 


Your report stated that “photovoltaic 
cells, which produce electric current when 
bathed in sunlight, were briefly in vogue 
during the energy crises of the 1970s.” In 
fact, worldwide production of photovoltaic 
modules in 1988 reached an all-time high of 
31% megawatts—up from 25 megawatts in 
1987 and from the 1970s’ production, which 
never rose above three megawatts a year. 

Steve Baer 
Corrales, N. Mex. 





You described me as someone who 
does not believe in the greenhouse effect. 
This is my theory: increased atmospheric 
carbon-dioxide concentration heats tropi- 
cal ocean surfaces. The additional evapora- 
tion ultimately appears as denser, more 
widespread clouds at high latitudes, which 
decrease the penetration by sunlight. This 
results in surface cooling, except in cities. 
The cooler weather decreases the photo- 
synthetic rate of forests, and the trees then 
draw less carbon out of the air. If there is a 
long-term cooling trend, there will be less 
evaporation of water off lake surfaces and 
more precipitation into them. This inter- 
pretation explains the elevated level of the 
Great Salt Lake, a sign of a cooling, not a 
warming, climate. 

Kenneth E.F. Watt, Professor 
Environmental Studies 
University of California 
Davis 


In reading your voluminous statistics, 
I must have overlooked how many trees 
were felled to print your findings. 

Ann Walker 

San Jose 

The paper for the 5.2 million copies of 

TIME’s Planet of the Year issue printed in 
the U.S. came from about 16,000 trees. 


Endangered Earth? Hardly. This 
planet has survived far worse catastro- 
phes than this one. A better choice would 
have been “Endangered Humankind.” 
Earth will scarcely notice our passing. 

Eric M. Windus Jr. 
Woodford, Australia 





Medics with a Mission 


Praise is due those young doctors and 
nurses serving neglected areas of the 
world [MEDICINE, Jan. 16], but why 
shouldn’t lots of us in our youthful 60s go 
too? We are no longer wanted by the eco- 
nomic sectors in Western countries, but 
there are places that badly need any assis- 
tance, not just medical care. Surely some- 
where our helping hands could be used. 

Anton Verhoeff 
Nesles-la- Vallée, France 


Doctors and nurses are not only risk- 
ing their lives but succeeding in them too. 
Yngve Soleim 

Oslo 


You covered only the good side of the 
story. There is, unfortunately, also a bad 
side. The introduction, with the best in- 
tentions, of improved medical techniques 
and technology, along with new agricul- 
tural and industrial methods, has been di- 
rectly responsible for the population ex- 
plosion in the Third World. 

John A. Wagar 
Berlin | 
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tothe 
Crawdad, 


ass 
val? 


Head for the 11-million- 
acre Central Valley. But first, 
read the Farmer's Almanac: 
the 1989 Discover The Cali- 
fornias Travel Guide. To get 
your free copy, call 1-800- 


The Califonias 


TO-CALIF ext. 
6623A. Or 
send us this 
coupon. 


California Office of 
Tourism, PO. Box 

9278, Dept. T66-23A 
Van Nuys, CA 914409. 
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COMING IN JUNE 


AN 


SPACE 


The 20th Anniversary of the Landing on the Moon 


A TIME MAGAZINE TELEVISION SPECIAL 


[ntroducing 


Relive Apollo XI’s 
alt} Cola(emvie)i/-(e[-e-lace| 
look to the future 

of man’s travels 

in space. 


PRESENTED 8Y 


GGP 





Sports Illustrated 


For Kids... 


Make the fun and excitement 
of sports come alive for your 
child every month, every 
season! 

Sports Illustrated For Kids 
is written especially for boys 
and girls, ages 8 and up. It’s 
stories about superstars and 
super kids—with games, 
puzzles and much more! 


Call now for a charter subscription 


1-800-633-8628 


(Alabama residents call 1-800-292-8667) 


© 1988 Time Inc. All Rights Reserved 
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| disgusting response to their concern 


| buy its polluted beef when Europeans 





| have enough experience to make critical 
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Beef Broil 


I am fortunate in that I live on an 
eight-acre farm where I raise my own 
chicken, lamb, beef and pork. I control 
what these animals and my family eat. To 
punish the European Community because 
its members want to ban imports of U.S. 
beef treated with growth hormones is a 


(BUSINESS, Jan. 9]. We should not force 

Europeans to consume chemicals that 
they consider unacceptable. 

Kathryn M. Poston 

Chester, Vt. 


For the U.S. to insist that Europeans 


wouldn’t purchase this meat from their 

own farmers is idiotic. This position will 

certainly do no good for the reputation of 
U.S. farm products in general. 

Walter Burghoff 

Tralee, Ireland 





It’s not a war over beef but one over 
hormone-contaminated beef. The only 
advantage of using hormones is to the 
producer, because animals will grow fast- 
er when treated with them. But European 
Community countries consider this adul- 
teration a crime. I wonder why American 
consumers don’t protest and refuse to pay 
for such meat. 

Ernst Miiller 
Celle, West Germany 


Aircraft Art 


I don’t think your women readers 


comments about the female caricatures 
painted on B-52 bombers [LETTERS, 
Jan. 2). As an aircraft maintenance spe- 
cialist on B-52s, I have yet to see a half- 
naked woman on an aircraft, or any nose 
art, that is not in good taste. The picture 
on my plane shows the Statue of Liberty 
holding a bunch of roses in her hand. I do 





| not view this as an “insulting caricature 


of the female gender.” 
Robert L 
Minot Air Force Base, 


Warner 
N. Dak. 


I'm an ex—Army nurse who served in 
World War II. The Air Force personnel 
who painted their planes way back then 
said their illustrations brought them luck. 
The artists of today need that too. So 
please let them continue to paint in good 
health and peace. 

Marjorie E. Hogsten 
Portsmouth, Ohio 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020, or may be faxed to TIME at 
(212) §22-0907. They should include the writer's full | 
name, address and home tele | 


,y ephone., Letters may be 
edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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THE GOLDEN GLOBE 
AWARDS (TS, Jan. 28, 11:05 
p.m. EST). Morning-line favor- 
ites for Oscar nominations vie 
for statuettes as the annual 
awards-show binge begins. 


HOME FIRES BURNING (cps. 
Jan. 29, 9 p.m. EST). A small- 
town Southern family sees its 
comfortable life changed by 
World War IL. Barnard 
Hughes and Sada Thompson 
star in this Hallmark Hall of 
Fame drama. 


ETHICS IN AMERICA (Pas. 
starting Jan. 31, 10 p.m. on 
most stations). What is an 
individual's responsibility to 
the homeless? How far can 
lawyers go in defending a 
client? These and other knotty 
questions will be probed in a 
ten-week series of free-form 
debates, introduced by Fred 
Friendly. 


OOKS 





INCLINE OUR HEARTS by 
A.N. Wilson (Viking; $17.95) 
A London child is orphaned 
by German bombs during 
World War II and sent to live 
with relatives in the English 
countryside. What follows is a 
seriocomic autobiographical 
novel about coming of age in 
an age deucedly difficult to 
understand. 


HONG KONG by Jan Morris 

(Random House; $19.95). The 
indefatigable traveler and per- 
ceptive commentator conveys 
the sights, sounds, aromas and 
political significance of this 

thriving British colony, sched- 


Critics’ Choice 








uled to be returned to China 
in 1997, 


AMERICAN APPETITES by 
Joyce Carol Oates (Dutton; 
$18.95). A prolific author's 
powerful novel about a well- 
to-do married couple falling 
before an unearned fate 


HEATER 





A CHORUS OF DISAPPROV- 
AL. Alan Ayckbourn, known 
as Britain's Neil Simon for his 
send-ups of suburbia, is at his 
shrewdest in this backstage 
tale of amateur theatricals, at 
Washington's Arena Stage 


THE PIANO LESSON. This 
stunning work by dramatist 
August Wilson, at Chicago's 
Goodman Theater, combines 
the emotional clout of his 
Pulitzer-prizewinning Fences 
with the lyricism of his Joe 
Turner's Come and Gone. 





THE JANUARY MAN. Not a 
conventional whodunit. The 
mysteries in this spitball com- 
edy are matters of the eccentric 
heart: How will a New York 
City fireman (Kevin Kline) 
win back his ex-girlfriend 
(Susan Sarandon) or find 
accommodating love with the 
mayor's daughter (Mary Eliza- 
beth Mastrantonio)? John Pat- 
rick Shanley, whose luminous 
script for Moonstruck won an 
Oscar, scores again here 


DANGEROUS LIAISONS. 
What deadly games people 
play in this excellent gloss on 
Christopher Hampton's play. 
John Malkovich and Glenn 
Close are the decadent puppe- 
teers of lust who realize, too 
late, that the job comes with 
fatal strings attached 
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Kahlia. Everything it touches turns delicious” 











(53 proof) Maidstone Wine & Spirits Inc. Los Angeles, CA 
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within 30 days or 3000 miles 
\ and get full credit toward any 








AN When no less than 
the United States 


ducts the test, 
}/ there is absolutely 
no room for argument. 
Sorry, new Ford Thunder- 
bird and Mercury Cougar. We 
thought our Cutlass Supreme SL 
had these cars beat on style. 
Admittedly, that's arbitrary. We 
knew we had them beat on price 
(about $1400 less than the TBird* 
and about $300 less than 
Cougar*) and full car warranty 
coverage** And now, as you can 
see from the USAC results, the 
Cutlass Supreme SL with optional 
FE3 suspension beat them on 
} | thetest track, too. 

In the slalom run, a test 
designed to measure driving 
precision, Cutlass Supreme 
won bya lot. Its speed was an 
average of over two miles per 
hour faster’* 

In cornering, Cutlass 
Supreme held steady while 
maneuvering USAC’s standard 
half curve in 
an ave’ 

743 seconds 
and 43,24 miles per hour?" At 
that rate of speed, FBird and 
Cougar couldn't handle it. 

In braking, Cutlass Supreme 
beat T-Bird by an average of over 
17 feet and Cougar by over 20 
feet!* That's huge. 

To us, our USAC wins were, 
again, not at all surprising. Our 
Cutlass Supreme is the culmina- 










tion of a five billion dollar 
development project, the 
biggest in GM history. Our 
achievement is a highly re- 
searched front-wheel drive 
revolution, not an evolu- 
tion of a rear-wheel 
drive concept. 
Further, Cutlass 
Supreme has four- 
wheel disc brakes as 
standard equipment, 
while T Bird and Cougar 
feature rear drum brakes 
as standard. And Cutlass 
Supreme with optional 
FE3 suspension has been ap- 
plauded by Car and Driver who 
wrote, “This car bends into 
corners with grace, and it 
tracks down the highway with 
confidence” Automobile Magazine 
says, “It likes to be driven hard? 
‘Testimony to our belief in the 
superiority of Cutlass Supreme 
is our warranty. It is GM's new 
3-year/ 50,000 mile Bumper-to- 
Bumper Plus warranty.** 
And, we even offer a 
Supreme Guarantee. If you're 
not totally satisfied with your 
new Cutlass Supreme, simply 


















% test drive, visit your 
* Oldsmobile” dealer, 


return it to the selli 


other Oldsmobile! How’s that 
for confidence? 

To truly appreciate the 
difference between our car and 
theirs, we invite you to drive their 
cars. Not just around the block, 
but far out in the country. Then 
price them. Then price and drive 
ours. You'll discover, just as USAC 
did, dramatic Cutlass Supreme 
advantages. 

For more information anda 


or call toll free _Ea 


1:800-242-OLDS, Mon.-Fri., 
9 am. to7 p.m. EST. 
*Based on manufacturer's si retail price of 
cars as tested by USAC. Levels of equipment vary. 
**See your Oldsmobile dealer for terms and 
conditions of this limited warranty. 
+See your participating dealer for details on 
Supreme G Sararaee Ciher restrictions apply. 
Offer good through 09/30/82 
+TUSAC tests based on comparisons of Cutlass 
Supreme SL with optional FE3 suspension and 
Thunderbird LX and Mercury Cougar LS. 
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“A New Breeze 





Behind Bush’s BYMICHAELKRAMER a eae 
; (0 ~Kind words. Gentle words. Nothing flashy or particu- 
appeal to altruism, { 1° larly memorable. Just good, plain talk from the heart. 


a 


. . ; And a departure: if George Bush signaled anything 
something else is Genaw by proclaiming a “new breeze,” it was a new altru- 
going on: the ism, a move away from the Reagan era’s tacit approval of 

Bin wing selfishness, an end to the glorification of greed. “Use power [ 
beginning of a to help people,” said the 41st President. “We are not the sum § 
careful retreat of our possessions . .. We cannot hope only to leave our chil- E 

| ; dren a bigger car, a bigger bank account. We must hope to | 
from promises that give them a sense of what it means to be a loyal friend, a lov- 
cannot be met ing parent, a citizen who leaves his home, his neighborhood |: 
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Beginning his first full day on the job, the President checks 





she 


out the desk in the Oval Office 





“T got lost trying to find a couple of kids' rooms,” said Bush, But not the one that really matters. “I couldn't wait to get in here.” 


and town better than he found it. . . in all 
things, generosity.” 

John Kennedy’s “ask not” formula- 
tion was better put, and Eisenhower's too: 
“A people that values its privileges above 
its principles soon loses both.” But Bush’s 
simplicity was profound, and more in 
keeping with his underlying message. Af- 
ter a negative campaign that valued vic- 
tory above all, Bush’s positioning himself 
as a moral leader may seem strange. But 
the new President, for one, believes that 
the election “was then” and that the 
“time to govern” should obliterate incon- 
venient memories 

All ceremonial addresses are laced 
with generalities. The trick is to pick the 
right ones—and Bush did. In tone and 
substance, the President’s Inaugural was 
upbeat and confident, exactly what an in- 
herently optimistic people expects at a 
moment of national celebration. Jimmy 
Carter showed how easy it is for a leader 
to lose his way. “Even our great nation 
has its recognized limits,” said Carter in 
his Inaugural. He was right, of course, but 
missed the point nonetheless. A country 
conditioned to being No. |, a country that 
believes that by right it should be No. 1, is 





not disposed to countenance slippage on 
what Bush called “democracy’s big day.” 
From the political master he served 
loyally for eight years, Bush has come to 
appreciate the value of symbolism. By 
now it is innate: telegraphing decay is not 
the way to lead the free world. So it was 
that last Friday the new President said, 
“We know how to secure a more just and 
prosperous life for man on earth,” the ac- 
curacy of his certitude being irrelevant to 
the occasion. He even looked good doing 
it. “I can’t explain it,” Barbara Bush once 
said, “but. . . the camera shrinks him and 
makes him seem small.” Not last week 
Perhaps it was only the trappings, but 
George Bush finally looked presidential 


he perception has already tak- 
en hold: Bush is more sensitive 
and caring than Ronald Rea- 
gan, more of a hands-on ad- 
ministrator (could anyone be 
less?), a more accessible leader who will 
conduct spontaneous press conferences (if 
only to prove he is on top of his game), a 
pragmatic moderate willing to accommo- 
date reality rather than rail against it. Al- 
ready his excessive jingoism has been 
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banished, out of syne with the style he 
seeks to project. (Was it really George 
Bush who said, after the Vincennes disas- 
ter last July, “I will never apologize for 
the United States of America. I don’t care 
what the facts are”?) Already forgotten as 
well is the promise of “wholesale change” 
and “fresh faces.” In the Bush Adminis- 
tration, the experienced and credentialed 


are welcome—and everywhere. More 
than 80% of the top White House staffers 
appointed so far have served there 


previously 

Almost heretically, given the Repub- 
lican Party’s current center of gravity, 
National Security Adviser Brent Scow- 
croft has moved his boss to the center by 
calling him a “Rockefeller Republican.” 
To the Republican right, those are fight- 
ing words. So repugnant was Nelson 
Rockefeller’s pragmatic moderation that 
they forced him from Gerald Ford's tick- 
et in 1976. “Look at most of the [Bush] 
Cabinet and White House staff,” says 
George Clark, the former New York 
State Republican leader who supported 
Reagan in 1980 against the preferences of 
the state party's dominant Rockefeller 
wing. “The more I see and read—and I 
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| months ago. In Ais Inaugural, Reagan re- 





the lack-of-money game, began its long | Shades of Jimmy Carter: the Bushes wave to the crowd as they stroll down Pennsylvania Avenue 


hope [ll come to think I’m just joking— 
the more I think we should get ready to 
primary [i.e. challenge] Bush in "92." 
Before then, Bush will have four years 
to entrench himself, and the significant 
difference between the new President and 
his predecessor was actually highlighted 


iterated the basic tenet of his political 
philosophy: “Government is not the solu- 
tion to our problem; government is the 
problem.” In accepting the presidential 
nomination last August, Bush stated his 
view, sublimated for eight years, in five 
words: “I do not hate government.” 

Bush's “liberation” (as he put it in an 
interview with TIME) was on full display 
as the transition played out. The entire 
week, not merely the Inaugural, was care- 
fully choreographed. “This is the week,” 
said White House chief of staff John Su- 
nunu, “designed to set the tone for gov- 
erning.” The difference in tone was im- 
mediately apparent. On the Sunday-night 
television program 60 Minutes, Reagan 
once again disparaged civil rights leaders 
for “doing very well [by] keeping alive the 
feeling that they're victims of prejudice.” 
The next day Bush attended a prayer 
breakfast honoring Martin Luther King 
Jr. Bush opposed the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act and once called King a “militant,” 
but now he hailed the civil rights champi- 
on asa “great gift from God.” 

From there, Bush “shared” the dis- 
abled’s “dreams of full participation” in 
society, and then promised a group of 
schoolteachers that “education will be on 
my desk and on my mind from the start, 
every day.” At yet another gathering, he 
said the country should “work together to 
bring light to shine on all of God's chil- 
dren,” a notion revisited movingly in the 
Inaugural when he charged the nation to 
help “the homeless,” the “children who 
have nothing and those who cannot free 
themselves of enslavement to whatever 
addiction—drugs, welfare, demoraliza- 
tion—that rules the slums.” 

Symbols all. But something else was 
going on last week, something of sub- 
stance and paramount importance: the 
beginning of what may be an exquisitely 





orchestrated retreat. The flip side of 
“kinder, gentler” is embodied in Bush’s 
famous campaign pledge, “Read my lips: 
no new taxes,” a politically expedient 
stance that helped him win election and 
now threatens his ability to govern suc- 
cessfully. “Backing off that promise could 
destroy his presidency,” says a senior Ad- 
ministration official. “But we'll probably 
have to do just that. How we do it without 
making the President out to be a liar or 
an incompetent weakling is going to take 
all of George Bush’s skills. The shiftiness 
required to get out of that box is going to 
make everything he’s done to get here 
seem like child’s play.” 
The money game, or more precisely 
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Lost in prayer: the Silver Fox holds a granddaughter’s hand 
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Nation 
and intricate course in earnest last week 
There were direct signals, mixed signals, 
contradictory signals—something for ev- 
erybody. The central point, however, was 
unambiguous. A debate rages over the ex- 
act effect monumental federal deficits 
have on the nation’s economic health and 
its role as a world leader. But the Presi- 
dent left no doubt that he disdains those 
who claim that deficits do not matter. If 
asked, Bush would undoubtedly agree 
with the assessment of Alice Rivlin, a for- 
mer head of the Congressional Budget 
Office. “The budget deficit,” she told the 
Wall Street Journal, “has become a de- 
fense issue, a foreign policy issue, a 
health-care issue, an education issue. Get- 
ting the budget deficit behind us has be- 
come a test of our ability to govern.” 

On his own, Bush despairs. “If it 
weren't for this deficit looming over ev- 
erything else,” he said, “I'd feel like a 
spring colt.” The emphasis carried into 


| the Inaugural. “A thousand points of 


light,’ Bush’s call for increased volunteer- 
ism, can be interpreted as a deficit-con- 
strained alternative to federally funded 
programs. Soothing symbols may be all 
that the less fortunate get from the Bush 
Administration because, as the President 
said, “we have a deficit to bring down 
We have more will than wallet.” 

Previous Inaugural calls for biparti- 
sanship were almost always exclusively 
pleas for a unified American front in for- 
eign affairs. Bush’s seemed aimed pri- 
marily at domestic fiscal policy. “We 
need compromise,” he said. “We need 
harmony The people await action 
They did not send us here to bicker 
Let us negotiate soon—and hard. But in 
the end, let us produce.” Here, if nowhere 
else, one heard an almost plaintive cry 
Help me, Congress, help me escape from 
the box I've created 

But didn’t the man who Ronald 
Reagan once said “is part of every deci- 
sion part of policymaking here” 
know the magnitude of the problem 
long ago? Bush wants the nation to be- 
lieve he did not—a claim reminiscent of 
his assertion that he was out of the loop 
when Iran-contra went awry. To TIME 
last week, the President professed sur- 
prise. “I’ve started going over the [defi- 
cit] numbers finally, and they’re enor- 
mous,” he said. “I've been going over 
the realities of the budget ... There are 
constrained resources We've got to 
be a little careful in terms of not saying 
what year which initiatives would be 
undertaken or accomplished.” 

Supporting this incredible confession, 
Bush’s aides have described a period of 
“reality therapy” for the President 
“Frankly,” says one, “he didn’t under- 
stand the deficit until after the election 
The sessions have been real eye-openers 
and have shown him how crucial a bud- 











get strategy is to everything else he wants 
to accomplish.” Transition co-director 
Craig Fuller, who was Bush’s vice-presi- 
dential chief of staff, agrees that the Pres- 
ident has but recently delved deep into 
the budget. Bush is only now fully aware 
of the difficulties facing his “flexible 
freeze,” says Fuller, especially if interest 
rates do not drop by the 3 percentage 
points that Reagan's last budget wildly 
assumes they will. 

If the idea of presidential ignorance 
takes hold, the press and Congress will 
have a field day portraying Bush as a 
lightweight. Nonetheless, it could permit 
Bush to accommodate a “newly per- 
ceived reality” and then allow him to 
abandon his “no new taxes” promise. If 
so, the President will undoubtedly be 
glad to take a passing hit for having 
been misinformed. Bush survived Iran- 
contra, when reporters and adversaries 
were rooting around in his record to 
prove his complicity. He is even more 
likely to survive an Ignorance Sting, 
since most responsible Congressmen 
and economists have been hoping that 
he will somehow wake up and do “the 
right thing.” 


ut how to proceed to the 

right thing? Last week’s sig- 

nals from Budget Director 

designate Richard Darman 

were intriguing. At the out- 
set, Darman seemed willing to raise new 
revenues if euphemisms like “definition- 
al changes” and “user fees” could be sub- 
stituted for the word tax. Then, in a yin- 
yang reminiscent of the early 1980s, 
when he helped craft Reagan's accep- 
tance of revenue enhancements, Darman 
backed off, invoking the “duck test.’’ No 
matter what a revenue raiser is called, he 
told Congress, if it looks like a tax and 
sounds like a tax, and people perceive it 
to. be a tax, it /s a tax—and thus violates 
the President’s pledge. Unless, he con- 
cluded cryptically, there special 
circumstances 

A man who has worked with Dar- 
man for years calls him a “past master of 
the three-cushion shot. He’ll always trav- 
el the more difficult route, in part be- 
cause he likes the sport, in part because 
that road invariably leaves him the 
greatest number of options in the service 
of the ultimate objective.” 

It was no surprise, then, that a care- 
ful reading of Darman’s statements 
(which also hinted at few, if any, dollars 
for the President's “kinder, gentler” pro- 
grams) led some to conclude that he was 
allowing the Administration consider- 
able wiggle room to raise taxes without 
using the dreaded 7 word. Watching 
Bush and Darman play out the game 
may become a full-time occupation 
They could succeed. Congress is not ea- 
ger to force legally mandated across-the- 
board budget cuts next fall. After postur- 


are 

















A self-confessed “lousy dancer,” Bush struts his stuff at one of eleven Inaugural balls 





“No matter the tune,” says Barbara, “George dances a waltz 


ing for partisan effect, the Hill may be 
more than willing to become a co-con- 
spirator in permitting Bush to backtrack 

Yet a Bush “victory” in retreating 
from no new taxes would cheat the elec- 
torate of a fundamental choice. In a de- 
mocracy, the central questions are who 
pays and who gets. How a government 
taxes depends on its rulers’ political phi- 
losophy. Had new revenues been re- 
quired in a Democratic Administration 
Michael Dukakis would surely have opt- 
ed for increasing income taxes. Bush and 
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their 


Darman have already indicated 
preference for increasing the regressive 
sin taxes. Had Bush honestly said, as did 
Dukakis, that he would raise taxes only 
as a “last resort,’ the country might have 
had a genuine debate 

Why didnt he? Why, instead, did 
Bush voluntarily saddle himself with a 
seemingly intractable position? Roger 
Ailes, the media magician who crafted 
the Bush ads that permitted Dukakis no 
quarter one of the architects of 
“Read my lips.” The “point is really 


was 
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Now Dodge brings you financing as low as 
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pretty simple,” says Ailes. “At the time, 
the race was close, and Dukakis had 
given us an opening by talking about 
taxes as a last resort. Now, let me tell 
you, the people believe politicians are 
going to raise their taxes. All the polls 
confirm this. So they're interested in fig- 


| uring out which candidate is really go- 





revealed a near perfect pitch, it is 


ing to do it only as a last resort 

“When a guy like Dukakis says 
what he says, no matter how responsible 
it may be, the people take it to mean 
that he'll raise taxes as a /irst resort. 
What you have to say to get on top of 
an issue like taxes is that you'd rather 
see your kids burned in the street 
than raise them. It wasn’t the easi- 
est case to make to Bush, but he 
understood the stakes. We did 
what we had to do.” 

Betting against Bush’s ability 
to retreat without crippling himself 
politically is a fool’s wager. If 
Bush’s Inaugural-week activities 


because he has learned to disci- 
pline himself to do and say what- 
ever is required to accomplish 
what he calls his “missions.” 

It wasn’t always so. Beneath 
his sweet, decent fagade, Bush, a 
no-nonsense taskmaster, is often 
described as pigheaded, a_politi- 
cian who frequently ignores his 
aides’ advice in favor of his own 
instincts. As former aide Frederick 
Khedouri has put it, “George Bush 
holds strong opinions, and he is 
not particularly interested in elabo- 
rate discussion of whether he’s 
right.” 


ometimes trouble re- 
sults. In 1980 Bush tor- 
pedoed his chances of 
winning the G.O.P. pres- 
idential nomination 
when Reagan surreptitiously invit- 
ed the other contenders to a debate 
in Nashua, N.H., which was ad- 
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down. Even in private, all talk of Rea- 
gan as “too old and out of it” to be 
President was banned. Followed almost 
scrupulously, the strategy worked. Bush 
was rewarded with the vice presidency 
and, following the next game plan, tried 
his best to disappear. 

“Real success in American politics,” 
said Nelson Rockefeller, “means only 
one thing.” Which is why Rocky said he 
“never wanted to be vice president of 
anything.” Neither did Bush. To reach 
his next goal, the 1988 G.O.P. presiden- 
tial nomination, Bush proceeded offen- 
sively and defensively at the same time 





Thanking his predecessor in America’s name 





vertised as a two-man show. 
Against his handlers’ advice, Bush 
refused permission for the others to par- 
ticipate. His petulance wore poorly, and 
Bush fled home. There, in the steam 
room of the Houston Country Club, 
Bush finally caught on: “How the hell 
am I ever going to get from here to 
there if I don’t have the discipline to lis- 
ten and watch and learn?” 

Bush turned an important corner af- 
ter Reagan won the New Hampshire 
primary. With only a few glitches, he 
demonstrated an ability to do whatever 
was necessary to become President 
eventually. After Nashua the goal was 
to contest Reagan graciously; a chance 
at the second spot was otherwise 
deemed out of the question. Bush bore 








After eight years, Bush feels liberated.” 


Knowing that Republican conserva- 
tives didn’t trust him, Bush wooed them 
assiduously. Sometimes his obsequious- 
ness was comical: until confronted with 
taped evidence, Bush denied having said 
Reagan's supply-side nostrums_ repre- 
sented “voodoo economics.” Sometimes 
it was dispiriting: Bush changed his po- 
sitions on issues like abortion and the 
Equal Rights Amendment in order to 
conform to Reagan’s views. His most 
blatantly fawning behavior, like saluting 
Jerry Falwell (“America is in crying 
need of the moral vision you have 
brought to our political life’) and prais- 
ing William Loeb, the New Hampshire 
publisher who had belittled him, caused 
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critics to wonder about Bush’s “corrup- 
tion of ambition.” Even George Will, 
one of the conservatives whose support 
Bush most coveted, was repelled. “The 
unpleasant sound Bush is emitting as he 
traipses from one conservative gathering 
to another,” wrote Will, “is a thin, tiny 
‘arf—the sound of a lapdog.” 

Defensively, Bush’s “big decision,” 
said Richard Williamson, a longtime | 
Reagan aide, “was to salute the flag 
When the Administration jumped, Bush 
jumped too.” Shortly after Reagan-Bush | 
won in 1980, the Vice President told key 
staffers that he would keep his head 

_ down and his mouth shut. “I’m not 
= going to operate like Mondale,” an 
= aide recalls Bush saying. “I’m not 
- going to leak my differences with 
' policies that are unpopular. No 
one’s going to catch me trying to 
cover my ass that way.” And no 
one ever did. By the end, even 
some of Bush’s oldest friends fret- 
ted. “‘He’s submerged his own 
views,” said former Maryland Sen- 
ator Charles Mathias. “The ques- 
tion is whether they have survived 
and will they surface?” 

“But it all worked, didn’t it?” 
says Richard Bond, a _ longtime 
Bush aide who helped mastermind 
the President's election. “George 
Bush is one of the most underesti- 
mated men in politics. The key to 
him is that he has learned to keep 
his eye on the ball. He’s learned 
that getting there requires that you 
sometimes swallow hard in order 
to later be in a position to do the 
things you want to do. The real 
way to view Doonesbury’s line 
about Bush having put his man- 
hood in a blind trust is to see it as 
a masterful act of political calcula- 
tion and an extraordinary example 
of self-discipline.” 

So keeping his eye on the ball 
has finally got Bush “there.”” Get- 
ting to the next step—re-election 
in "92 and then to a consensus ver- 
dict that he has been an effective 
President—is going to require an even 
more disciplined devotion to compe- 
tence over ideology. For although Bush 
has said, “We're coming in to build on 
the proud accomplishments of the past, 
[not] to correct [its] ills,” a failure 
to redress the Reagan era's greatest ill 
could consign this President to political 
oblivion. Ironically, given his insistence 
that the key lesson to be learned from | 
Reagan is that a successful President | 
takes “a principled position and stays 
with it,” Bush’s own success may de- | 
pend on yet another 180° turn: the far 
more difficult task of abandoning a car- 
dinal promise while keeping the Teflon | 
intact r 
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The departing President takes a last lingering look at the Oval Office, stripped of his personal touches and ready for his successor 


The Gipper Says Goodbye 








As a new cast moves onstage, the Reagans leave to a standing ovation 


Ronald Reagan hesitated for a 
moment in the cool luminance 
of the Oval Office, his last min- 
utes as President ticking by 
Tears welled in the eyes of the 
few aides who surrounded him, 
but Reagan was busy reaching into his 
coat pocket as he fished out a white lami- 
nated card. 

The President looked up, some of that 
gentle mirth tugging at his mouth even in 
this melancholy pause on his way out of 
power. “Who do I give this to?” he asked 
quietly. He held up his authentication 
card for the launching of nuclear missiles, 
the card that must be inserted into the 
“football” toted with tender care by an 
ever present military assistant to certify 
the command to strike at an enemy. Rea- 
gan had dutifully carried the card for 
eight years. Its unimportance at his part- 
ing was perhaps the most powerful state- 





ment of this singular leader’s legacy. The 
world moves toward peace, and the para- 
phernalia of nuclear command, which 
once held the world in its thrall, is almost 
an afterthought 
“You can’t get rid of it yet,” answered 
his national security assistant, Lieut. Gen- 
eral Colin Powell. “After the swearing-in 
| of President Bush, a military aide will 
take it from you.” Almost reluctantly, 
Reagan tucked the card back in his pock- 
et. He took one more sweeping look 
around the room where he had exercised 
the globe’s greatest power so long and so 
exuberantly, slowly squared his shoulders 
and walked out to the sun-streaked colon- 
nade that links the office with the man- 
sion. White House staff members crowd- 
ed against the glass doors and windows, 
some of them openly weeping 
As he had done hundreds of times be- 
| fore, Reagan walked along the Rose Gar- 
den, savoring the crisp morning air and 
| glancing at gardener Irvin Williams’ me- 











ticulous winter designs. But this time Rea- 
gan slowed, turned right and left to wave 
one more time. Halfway down the colon- 
nade, he suddenly faced away, picked up 
his gait and, never looking back, went to 
meet the Bushes and take them to the 
Capitol to yield the presidency to his per- 
sonally chosen successor. 

Rarely if ever in 200 years has there | 
been such an affectionate farewell from 
the nation and from the White House 
staff, such a graceful and rancorless trans- 
fer of authority and such pageantry un- 
marred by national turmoil or brutal win- 
ter weather. It was a class act from the 
President and his lady, in its own way one 
of the hardest things the two old troupers 
ever had to do. 

The last hours of the Reagans were 
crammed with thunderous tributes and 
then dozens of tiny, human gestures of 
thanks. The Notre Dame football team, 
voted the national champion, came by 
and left Reagan the blue-and-gold letter 
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sweater of George Gipp. Suddenly make- 
believe was real; the latter-day Gipper fi- 
nally had the authentic article, and he 
clung to it reverently as the team depart- 
ed. The apt gift touched him almost as 
much as anything that happened in the 
parting 
Time and time again, Reagan edged 
over to the White House win- 
dows to look down the South 
Lawn, over the fountains and 
past the Washington Monu- 
ment, on to the Jefferson Me- 
morial, where the bronze figure 
of the great Virginian stands 
resolutely. Often when Reagan 
came to work he would offer his 
assessment of the weather, de- 
termined by how clearly he 
could see Jefferson in the Poto- 
mac River Valley. In the finale, 
Reagan loitered more than ever 
in his private study next to the 
Truman Balcony, often with 
Nancy beside him and a fire 
burning in the fireplace. Once 
when an aide found him in rev- 
erie at the study’s window, he 
asked the President, “What are 
you thinking about?” Reagan 
turned around, smiled and re- 
plied, “Everything.” 





Now a private citizen off to retirement in the West, Reagan gazes down at the Capitol from his ci 


On several mornings before he left, 
Reagan brought his friendly squirrels a 
double ration of acorns. He spread them 
out on the veranda beyond his window 
and watched the scramble 
found a squirrel-size sign that read BE- 
WARE OF DOGS and placed it along the 
squirrel path. When President-elect 





At a farewell to a loyal staff, the tears were understandable 


One of the hardest things the two old troupers ever had to do. 
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His staff 





Bush came around for his final minutes 
with his old mentor and boss, Reagan 
pointed out the sign, mindful that the 


Bushes will move in with a pregnant 
English springer spaniel named Millie 
and before long the grounds will swarm 
with puppies. “I'll keep the sign right 
there,” promised Bush 
In all Reagan’s long life 
> humor has never deserted him 
= And it did not in his last act. At 
= one of the farewells, his staff 
gave him a bridle, leather 
gloves and other equipment for 
his passion of horseback rid- 
ing. Reagan quipped that 
when he reached his ranch, he 
would get the horse. Not to be 
outdone, two Reagan aides the 
next morning burst into the 
Oval Office dressed in a horse 
costume, the new gear in place 
Reagan took one look, laughed 
heartily and, without missing a 
beat, turned to his mischievous 
chief of staff, Kenneth Duber- 
stein, and hauled out the quint- 
essential Reagan chestnut one 
more marvelous time 
“Ken,” he said, “I always 
told you there was a pony in 
there someplace.” rs 
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“There’s Been a Certain Liberation” 











The new President talks about the deficit, taxes and Gorbachev 


iT 6.8 Still in his vice-presidential office in the White 

ST House West Wing, George Bush met last week with 

three TIME correspondents to explain how the budget 

A] crunch could slow down his “compassionate” initia- 

tives. But Bush told Washington bureau chief Strobe 

BIS Talbott and White House correspondents Michael 

Duffy and Dan Goodgame that he is “really looking forward 

to” spending time on diplomacy, including “the Soviet account. 7 
Excerpts: 


Q. Are you more aware now of the fiscal constraints you face than you 
were before the election? 

A. Yes. I've started going into the numbers finally, and they're 
enormous. I’ve been sitting down with [Budget Director 
designate Richard] Darman, going 
over the realities of the bud- 
get that we face. There are 
constrained resources. Those who 
want to measure your con- 
cern or compassion purely by 
federal money may find some 
disappointment. 


Q. During your campaign, you prom- 
ised not only no new taxes but also to 
| protect Social Security, major weap- 
ons programs, farm subsidies. If you 
don't break the tax promise, do you 
feel you may have to give a little on 
some of those programs? 
A. I think we'll maybe stretch out 
[payment for programs over sever- 
al years], but I'm not going to give 
up on them. I have to set priori- 
ties, though. I'd like to start mov- 
ing forward on the main ones, 
even if it’s not going to be the to- 
tal funding that I'd like to bring 
about. 


Q. So some of the kinder, gentler 
items like the child-care tax credit may 
have to wait? 

A. They may. We're just in the process of sorting all of this out 


Q. Darman has discussed some options for raising revenue short of 
higher income taxes. Do you construe such changes as breaking your 
“no new taxes” campaign promise? 

A. I'm going to hold the line on taxes. 


Q. But how do you define taxes? 

A. Go back and do a lot of research on the campaign. Go back 
and check. You know, Dukakis got on me on [the Administra- 
tion’s surcharge for] catastrophic illness, claiming that was a tax 
I said, “I don’t think it was a tax.” That might be a helpful guide 
[to what I mean] 


Q. So things like means testing of Social Security benefits for wealthy 
people might not be a tax? 
A. I'm not prepared to say what we're going to do or not going to 
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do. We'll negotiate with Congress. Maybe some members would 
want to take the lead on this, but I haven’t seen one. I don’t in- 
tend to take the lead on that 


Q. A couple of truisms have been established about George Bush since 
the election. One is that you've been liberated, that you're no longer 
the shackled George Bush of the vice presidency who was unable to 
speak his mind. Is that correct? 
A. Yes There’s been a certain liberation. I like to think there 
has been, maybe, an emergence on my part and, maybe, a little 
more perception on [the press’s part]. You know, when you're 
calling the shots, it’s easier. If I say something [as Vice President] 
that just hurts me, that’s one thing. If I say something that might 
hurt the President, I would be very much concerned about that. 
. That made me very cautious, be- 
= cause I didn’t want to do that when 
I was Vice President 

I think we would all agree I 
$ took a lot of shots for not speaking 
up in Cabinet meetings, for exam- 
ple. Some erroneously concluded 
that meant I didn’t have any ideas 
or I didn’t have any opinions 


Q. Many also see the re-emergence of | 
George Bush as a card-carrying moder- 
ate. Is there any truth to that label? 
A. No. When Congress sees my 
budget, they wouldn't accuse me of 
such a thing. 


Q. Is there anything you plan to do to 
make the vice presidency less con- 
straining for Dan Quayle? } 
A. No, the same kind of constraint 
[long pause] and the same kind of 
fulfillment 


Q. How are you going to meet the Gor- 
bachev challenge personally? 
A. I don’t view it as the Gorbachev 
challenge. I think if we make the 
mistake of assessing our relation- 
ship with the Soviet Union in terms ofa personality, we'll live to 
regret it. You've got to make a broader assessment of Soviet in- 
tention that transcends any individual. I don’t think you can 
shape the foreign policy of the United States based on the leader 
of the moment 

What I will do is to prudently review everything as I come to 
an opinion as to where we ought to be going. If Gorbachev re- 
mains as strong and in charge and as powerful as he is today, I 
think there’s a tremendous opportunity. We have very good peo- 
ple to do it, experienced people. There's not going to be any foot- 
dragging mode 

I had an opportunity to speak to [Gorbachev] privately on 
his last visit. And I made clear in the meeting with President 
Reagan that this mode that some think is a little excessively cau- 
tious is a good thing for U.S.-Soviet relations. I want to be able to 
deliver on what I propose, and I want to propose something 
that’s prudent. a 




















‘The Education of a Standby 


Dan Quayle gets a cram course—Jjust in case 


The subjects made up an ex- 


sj traordinarily eclectic curricu- 
lum, and the teachers may well 
have been the most high-pow- 


ered bunch ever assembled on 
or off a campus. For example: 


Basic Budget Economics. Professor: Rich- 
ard Darman, about to become head of the 
Office of Management and Budget 


Advanced Foreign Policy. Professors: Henry 
Kissinger, former Secretary of State; and 
Jeane Kirkpatrick, former U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations. 


How to Look Good on TV. Pro- 
fessor: Steve Studdert, an 
imagemaker for George Bush 


Problems of the Modern Vice 
Presidency. Professors: former 
Vice Presidents Richard Nix- 
on and Walter Mondale 

Plus a course in the politics 
of southern Africa (professor 
Assistant Secretary of State for 
African Affairs Chester 
Crocker), a tutorial on neocon- 
servative thought (professor 
Irving Kristol of the American 
Enterprise Institute), and a 
briefing on the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative (Star Wars) by 
Edward Teller, the father of 
the hydrogen bomb. And all 
for just one pupil: Vice Presi- 
dent J. Danforth Quayle 

From Election Day to the 
start of Inauguration week, 
Quayle virtually hid out in his 
transition office opposite the 
White House. He gave no 
speeches or interviews, made 
no television appearances. In- 
stead he devoted most of his 
time to cramming on subjects 
he will need to know a bit 
about if he is to give cogent 


poll taken for TIME before the Inaugura- 
tion, half of those questioned had no par- 
ticular impression of Quayle, and 30% 


| viewed him unfavorably. Asked if Quayle 


is qualified to assume the presidency, 52% 
said no and only 30% said yes—a poorer 
ratio than the negative vote he drew in 
August (44% no, 33% yes), when Bush 
had just selected him as running mate. 

As the Inauguration neared, Quayle 
evidently felt more confident. At the start 


| of last week, he agreed to a round of TV, 


newspaper and magazine interviews. He 
was assigned by Bush to get his first taste 
of diplomacy on a visit to Venezuela and 
two to four other Latin American nations 


After intensive | post-election tutoring 





advice to President Bush—or 
take over If Something Hap- 
pens. At least three times on most week- 
days, including several sessions over 
lunch, Quayle tried to absorb the exper- 
tise communicated by the most knowl- 
edgeable tutors his staff could round up. 
That such crash courses should be 
necessary spotlights Quayle’s greatest dif- 
ficulty. In his own words, delivered during 
an NBC television interview last week, he 
is still “a huge question mark” in the pub- 
lic’s mind. That is putting it mildly: to 
many people the campaign image of an 
intellectual lightweight stubbornly lin- 
gers. In a Yankelovich Clancy Shulman 





The graduate takes the plunge. 


only a couple of weeks after being sworn 
in. Though Quayle played the traditional 
role of Just Barely Visible Man through 
most of the Inaugural ceremonies, he de- 
livered what some advisers called his own 
Inaugural Address at the concluding gala 
Saturday night. Quayle said he had come 
to appreciate Winston Churchill's classic 
line that “nothing in life is so exhilarating 
as to be shot at without result.” He ridi- 
culed the “self-importance” of the “Wash- 
ington Establishment”—rather odd for 
the Vice President of an Administration 
dominated by such Establishment types 








as Bush and most members of the Cabinet. 

As Vice President, Quayle asserts, his 
model will be—surprise!—Bush. Quayle 
will receive the same intelligence brief- 
ings as the President and sit in on Cabinet 
meetings, so he will be fully informed on 
policy. But, following Bush’s wishes, 
Quayle will keep his mouth shut except 
when talking one on one with the Presi- 
dent, whom he will serve as a general ad- 
viser on the whole range of policy issues. 
Like his predecessor, Quayle already has 
a standing once-a-week lunch date with 
his boss; they will eat together every 
Thursday. Quayle will also have some re- 
sponsibility for space exploration and reg- 
ulatory reform issues. 

Quayle found especially valuable the 
tutoring of Democrat Mondale, Among 
other things, Mondale urged Quayle to 
avoid getting bogged down as head of doz- 
ens of presidential task forces and com- 
, missions. In Mondale’s view, 
» such assignments almost inev- 
itably turn into trivial pur- 
suits. It is no accident that 
most of Quayle’s tutors were 
right of center. His instincts 
are deeply conservative, and 
though he insists he will not 
act as a “spear carrier” for the 
right, one conservative activ- 
ist views him as a potential 
provider of “political intelli- | 
gence” about what is going on 
in the Administration. Bush 
aides, however, see Quayle as 
an envoy to, rather than from, 
the right, “another set of eyes 
and ears” for the President 
Says one: “If Dan Quayle can 
act as an address for the right 
wing of the party and make 
them feel included, that’s all 
for the best. At the very least, 
maybe they won't be bother- 
ing the President as much as 
they might otherwise.” 





hat will still leave Quayle 

with the problem of over- 
coming his bad public image 
His strategy: to make himself 
increasingly useful to Bush; 
build on that relationship to 
win the respect of other Ad- 
ministration leaders and then 


members of Congress; and trust their con- 


fidence eventually to be reflected in the 
news media and among the public. If he 
can make that strategy succeed, the re- 
wards can be great. Five of the past ten 
Vice Presidents have eventually moved 
into the Oval Office, and two more have 
been nominated by their parties for the 
White House. So the whole nation has a 
stake in whether the Vice President can 
gradually make the phrase President 
Quayle something other than a trigger for 
laughter—or dismay. —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Dan Goodgame/Washington 
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A seething melting pot: suspected looters lie prone and handcuffed outside a ransacked Liberty City store 
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ehind a fagade of glitzy beach- 
B front hotels, Miami is a seething 

melting pot of impoverished blacks 
and immigrants from Latin America and 
the Caribbean. Last week, for the fourth 
time in a decade, the melting pot boiled 
over. On the night of the national holiday 
honoring Martin Luther King Jr. and as 
the city was preparing to play host to the 
Super Bowl, a Colombian-born policeman 
shot and killed a black motorcyclist 
speeding through the streets of Overtown, 
a ghetto just northwest of downtown. A 
passenger riding on the rear of 
the motorcycle was fatally in- 
jured in the resulting crash. The 
incident triggered two nights 
of arson, looting and random 
shootings that spread from 
Overtown to the nearby black 
ghetto Liberty City. 

By the time the rioting sub- 
sided, one looter had been 
killed, 22 people had been 
wounded, and property damage 
was estimated at $1 million. Po- 
lice arrested 385, mostly for 
looting. The toll was modest, 
compared with the 18 killed, 
400 wounded and $100 million 








A Brightly Colored Tinderbox 





Miami riots of 1980. But like the ’80 melee 
and conflagrations in 82 and ‘84, last 
week’s upheaval brought into sharp focus 
the tensions that have grown for nearly 
three decades between native-born blacks 
and new arrivals from Cuba, Haiti and 
now Nicaragua. 

The hostilities date back to 1965, the 
beginning of a six-year airlift that brought 
260,000 refugees from Fidel Castro's 


| Cuba to Miami. Just as the civil rights 


movement was beginning to open doors 
for advancement, blacks found them- 


Overtown burning: cars set ablaze by furious rioters 








Miami's latest riot highlights tensions between immigrants and native-born blacks 


selves competing with the Cubans for 
jobs, housing and other opportunities. 
Since then, the number of Hispanics has 
more than tripled, to 825,000; they now 
outnumber blacks by 450,000. Cubans 
have become the dominant economic and 
political force in Miami. The city’s first 
Cuban-born mayor, Xavier Suarez, 39, 
was elected in 1985 

Blacks, by contrast, have made few 
economic or political strides. Since 1980, 
black unemployment in Dade County has 
risen to 10.4%, and the jobless rate for 
Hispanics has dropped to 5.8% 
While Cubans have expanded 
their ownership of small busi- 
nesses, Miami has one of the 
smallest black professional 
classes of any city its size. In re- 
cent years 70,000 hardworking 
Haitian immigrants have also 
begun to carve out a niche for 
themselves. Says Marvin Dunn, 
a black psychologist who co- 
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riots: “A larger and larger seg- 
ment of the black community is 


hind the rest of us in income 
and in the quality of life.” 





in devastation wrought by the 


How long will it be before the lid blows off again? 
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Miami is now in the grip of 


authored a study of the 1980 


falling farther and farther be- | 
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a new surge of immigration, this time 
from Nicaragua. Fleeing economic mis- 
ery and political persecution in that em- 
battled Central American country, as 
many as 200 refugees a day are hitting 
town. By the end of this year, an estimat- 
ed 100,000 more Nicaraguans will seek 
refuge in Miami. The city has not experi- 
enced such an overwhelming influx since 
the Mariel boatlift deposited 125,000 Cu- 
ban refugees in 1980. 

Many blacks charge that the city goes 
out of its way to provide housing, jobs and 
social services for the Hispanic immi- 
grants, while ignoring the needs of the 
black citizenry. “The Nicaraguans get 
food, they get clothing,” says Vanessa 
Haynes, 34, a black data-entry officer at 
the University of Miami. “What do our 
people get? Nothing!” 

To be sure, the newest Nicaraguan 
refugees hardly have it easy. Impover- 
ished, frightened and confused, many of 
them were herded into a grimy makeshift 
shelter at Bobby Maduro Miami Stadium. 
There, cots were crammed end to end, 
and families crowded around long tables 
eating rice and beans, Big Macs and other 
offerings from local restaurants. Still, 
many agree with Manuel Ortega, 33, a 
carpenter from Managua who says he lost 
his job because of his anti-Sandinista 
politics, that “anything is better than 


| home.” At week’s end most of the refu- 





gees had been moved to apartments anda 
church shelter. 

Working in the refugees’ favor is a for- 
midable Hispanic power structure in Mi- 
ami that has aggressively reached out to 
new arrivals, trying 
to integrate them in- 


blacks, meanwhile, 
feel that the Hispanic 
powers have con- 
spired to keep them 
out of the economic 
mainstream. 

Their anger has 
combined with an epi- 
demic of drug use 
to turn Liberty City 
and Overtown, where 
many buildings are painted gaudy shades 
of yellow, orange and green, into brightly 
colored tinderboxes. The rage is com- 
pounded by deep-seated animosity to- 
ward the police, 43% of whom are His- 
panic. Like last week's violence, all of 
Miami's previous riots ignited after white 
or Hispanic officers shot black suspects. 
Twice last year, Miami police on drug 
raids burst into the homes of innocent 
black people. Black citizens accuse His- 
panic officers of waging a vendetta 
against black youths. 

Last week’s shooting of Clement 
Lloyd reinforced that suspicion. Lloyd, 
23, and Allan Blanchard, 24, were tearing 
through the streets of Overtown on 
Lloyd’s motorcycle. Officer William Lo- 
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Mayor Suarez 





to the city. Miami’s | 





zano spotted the speeding vehicle. Lozano 
drew his revolver and fired—an apparent 
violation of the police department policy 
that prohibits the use of deadly force 
against traffic violators. According to Lo- 
zano’s attorney, Lloyd and Blanchard 
were driving directly toward the police- 
man, and Lozano acted in self-defense. 
Mayor Suarez helped establish a com- 
mittee of five black Overtown residents 
and five members of the police force to 
examine the riot. He has also suggested 
psychological testing of officers to weed 
out violence-prone bigots. Lozano, mean- 
while, has been relieved of duty, with pay, 





as police, the state attorney’s office and 
the FBI investigate the shooting. 

Speedy action by Suarez and the firm- 
ness of police cooled Miami’s immediate 
crisis. But more fundamental steps are | 
necessary to help the city cope with the 
sudden inundation by Nicaraguan refu- 
gees while providing its alienated black 
citizenry with a greater stake in economic 
opportunity and political power. Unless 
action is taken soon, it may be only a 
matter of time before Miami’s melting 
pot blows its lid again. —By Jacob V. Lamar. 
Reported by Don Winbush and Richard 
Woodbury/Miami 








Slaughter in a School Yard 


he gunman drove his Chevrolet station wagon to the rear of Cleveland Ele- 

mentary School in Stockton, Calif. He stepped out, carrying a Chinese-made 
semiautomatic AK-47 rifle loaded with 75 bullets. Carved into the AK-47’s stock 
were disconnected words: “freedom,” “victory,” “Hezbollah.” He wore a flak 
jacket under a camouflage shirt jacket that bore other words, one misspelled: 
“PLO,” “Libya,” “death to the Great Satin.” He had placed plugs in his ears to 
dull the sounds of what he was about to do. Patrick Purdy, 26, a drifter with guer- 
rilla-warfare fantasies, had returned to the school he attended 16 years earlier for 
a final, cowardly assault. 

Purdy set his station wagon afire with a gasoline-filled beer bottle. Then the 
man described in a 1987 police report as suffering from “mild mental retarda- 
tion” walked toward the school yard. At least 300 pupils, mostly kindergartners 
through third-graders, were enjoying their lunchtime recess. Impassively, Purdy 
squeezed the trigger of his rifle, then reloaded, raking the yard with at least 106 
bullets. As children screamed in pain and fear, Purdy placed a 9-mm pistol to his 
head and killed himself. When the four-minute assault was over, five children, 
ages 6 to 9, were dead. One teacher and 29 pupils were wounded. Those killed 
were all Southeast Asians, from war-refugee groups that make up 71% of the 
school’s enrollment. 

Why did Purdy gun down a yard full of children? “He just hated everybody,” 
said Stockton Police Captain Dennis Perry. The more significant question: Why 
could Purdy, an alcoholic who had been arrested for such offenses as selling 
weapons and attempted robbery, walk into a gun shop in Sandy, Ore., and leave 
with an AK-47 under his arm? The easy availability of weapons like this, which 
have no purpose other than killing human beings, can all too readily turn the de- 
lusions of sick gunmen into tragic nightmares. 
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Emergency medical teams tend to a wounded victim of Purdy’s assault 
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Here's how Pontiac's Mega-Values add up. For example, on Grand Am LE Sedan get Option Package Values of up 
to $2,603 for $1,403 when you get Option Package IV and Value Option Package R6A. That's a $1,200 difference—Pontiac’s Value 
Option Bonus. That's based on comparisons with various GM vehicle division prices for options purchased 
separately during the 1988 or current model year. Plus get up to $500 cash back through March 6, 1989. And $600 cash back if 
you're a qualified first-time buyer financing with GMAC. That's a Mega-Value of up to $2,300! 











Get $500 Cash Back on Grand Am LE Sedan4 And $600 Cash Back 
for qualified first-time new-car buyers financing with GMACE Plus 
Pontiac’s Value Option Bonus of $1,200° (Ask for Option Package IV 
and Value Option Package R6A.) That's $2,300 in Mega-Values! This 
Mega-Value includes these exciting options: air conditioning, tilt 
wheel, cruise control, power windows and door locks, fog lamps, 
power driver's seat, Delco ETR* AM/FM stereo with cassette and more 
Your price with all this: $10,972 


(Prices for other Grand Ams start as low as $9,369)? 


Bonneville LE Mega-Value 5], 125 


Get $1,000 Cash Back on Bonneville LEA (Dealer financial participa- 
tion may affect consumer cost.) Plus Pontiac's Value Option Bonus 
of $125¢ (Ask for Value Option Package R6A.) That's $1,125 in 
Mega-Values! This Mega-Value includes these exciting options 

15” Diamond-Spoke aluminum wheels, P205/70R15 BSW tires, 
45/55 split seat, and Delco ETR* AM/FM stereo with cassette 

Your price with all this: $14,253” 


(Prices for other Bonnevilles start as low as $13,829)? 


Grand Prix LE __Mega-Value $2,215 


Get $1,000 Cash Back or financing as low as 4.9% on Grand Prix LE 
(with 2.8L V6 engine-$500 Cash Back with 3.1L engine). And $600 
Cash Back for qualified first-time new-car buyers financing with 
GMACS Plus Pontiac's Value Option Bonus of $615¢ (Ask for Option 
Package III and Value Option Package R6A.) That's $2,215 in Mega- 
Values! This Mega-Value includes these exciting options: tilt wheel, 
ae cruise control, power door locks, remote 

MN OrhCewbaGiricniias keyless entry system, power driver's seat, power 
sideview mirrors, Delco ETR* AM/FM stereo with 
cassette and more. 

Your price with all this: $14,233 
(Prices for other Grand Prix start as low as 
$12,299)0 

You must take retail delivery from dealer stock by March ¢ 


1989. See your dealer for details 
3 See your dealer for qualification details. 


Or Choose 


0 ° ° prices for options purchased separately during the 1988 or 
9% A.PR. GMAC Financing? = vielen 
. D Price based on MSRP less applicable cash back. Price includes 
Instead of $1,000 Cash Back on Grand Prix! © isssjey ts: cen ivan sg a 


optional equipment additional 

You must take retail delivery from dealer stock by March 6, 
1989. Dealer financial participation may affect consumer 
cost. See your participating Pontiac dealer for qualification 


F details. Length of finance contract is limited 
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NEW YORK CITY 
Bark, You’re on 
Canine Camera 


If New York City’s health 
commissioner has his way, 
there will soon be a mug shot 
on file of every American pit 
bullterrier in the Big Apple. 
Hoping to rid New York of a 
canine breed favored by dope 
dealers because of its alleged 
propensity to clamp its power- 
ful jaws on humans, Commis- 
sioner Stephen Joseph has pro- 
posed to the city’s board of 





American Notes 


health that pit bull owners be 
required to have their dogs tat- 
tooed, muzzled in public, in- 
sured for a minimum liability 
of $100,000 and, yes, photo- 
graphed for city records. If Jo- 
seph’s proposal becomes part 
of the city code, no new pit 


| bulls will be allowed on New 
York streets after the existing 
| ones die. But opposition to any 


restriction on a specific breed 
of dog is likely to be strong. 
“It’s an unworkable, untena- 
ble, unconstitutional idea,” 


| says American Kennel Club 


spokesman Alan Stern. a 





| ETHICS 


Experience 
Required 


When it comes to teaching 
right from wrong, few people 


| are more qualified than con- 


yaw 


TT) 





victed Watergate conspirator 
Jeb Magruder. Now a minis- 
ter in Columbus, the former 








Nixon aide, who pleaded 
guilty to perjury, heads the 
city’s Commission on Ethics 
and Values, which last week 
launched a campaign aimed 
at inspiring honesty in local 
citizens. The group was creat- 
ed last year, after the door of 
an armored car popped open, 
spilling about $1 million onto 
a highway; most of the cash 
was never returned. 
Funded by private do- 
nations, the “Take an 
Honest Look” cam- 
paign will feature fo- 
rums, TV spots and 
award plaques to “role 
models” like the two 
hotel maids who 
found a shoe box con- 
taining $65,000 in a 
room and turned it in. 
Says Magruder: “It 
could have been dif- 
ferent in Watergate if 
there had been con- 
linuing emphasis on 
good values.” a 
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AVIATION 
Two Engines 
Are Better 


Airlines routinely lose bag- 
gage, and one airplane in flight 
last yeat even lost some of its 
skin. In the sky near Chicago’s 
O'Hare International Airport 
last week, a Boeing 737 lost 
something just as important: 
one of its two engines. Mo- 
ments after takeoff, the jet’s 
right engine somehow tore free 
from the wing at about 1,000 ft. 
and plummeted to a field be- 
low. The plane landed safely 
back at O'Hare, and all 32 
people aboard Piedmont 
Flight 1480, bound for Char- 
lotte, N.C., escaped injury. 
Smoke was “coming out of one 
engine,” said a passenger. “We 
saw it leaning, almost falling 
off, and then it fell off.” Nei- 
ther Piedmont nor Federal 





Aviation Administration offi- 
cials were prepared to offer an 
explanation last week for what 
caused the engine to fall 








Ninth-Inning 
Pardon 


Few fans of the embattled 
New York Yankees are in- 
clined to be merciful toward 
the team’s loudmouthed 
and intrusive owner, George 
Steinbrenner. But last week 
Steinbrenner was officially for- 
given and rehabilitated by an 
old sportscaster—Ronald Rea- 
gan. In one of his last official 
acts as President, Reagan par- 
doned Steinbrenner for illegal- 
ly funneling $100,000 to Rich- 
ard Nixon's 1972 presidential 
re-election campaign, for 
which the boss had been fined 
$15,000 and banned from the 
Yankees’ management for 15 
months. Said Steinbrenner, 
who is better known for berat- 
ing players and managers than 
offering thanks: “I am very 
grateful.” a 





JUSTICE 


The Last Word 
On Meese 


The facts were not new, but the 
judgment stung all the same. 
Six months after Edwin Meese 
declared himself “completely 
vindicated” by a special prose- 
cutor’s decision not to indict 
him on charges of misconduct, 
the Justice Department's Of- 
fice of Professional Respon- 
sibility last week issued a 
scathing report on the former 
Attorney General's ethics. Its 
key conclusion: if Meese were 
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still in office, “disciplinary ac- 
tion” should be taken against 
him for “conduct which should 
not be tolerated of any gov- 
ernment employee, especially 
not the Attorney General.” 
Among Meese’s misdeeds cited 
in the report: doing favors for 
chum E. Robert Wallach, who 
is awaiting trial for his part in 
the Wedtech scandal, and par- 
ticipating in decisions on com- 
panies in which he owned 
stock. To no one’s surprise, 
Meese’s lawyer called the re- 
port a “travesty of justice,” and 
former boss Ronald Reagan 
deemed it “unwarranted.” gf 
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A Moral 
Dilemma 





Conflicting demands rend the army: be humane 
but also crush the Palestinian uprising 








he basic values we grew up 


BY JOHANNA McGEARY 
on are changed whether 
we like it or not during our 


: service here. Every day 


children are being hurt. The Chief of Staff 
said it would take time. But the time is 
long, and the price is high.” 

“T find myself acting violently toward 
people to make them afraid of me. This is 
| my duty, but I feel humiliated by my 
conduct.” 

“It wears me down as a person. It 
breaks me. These are not the values I 
grew up on.” 

“It tears us apart and strengthens the 
Arabs. Only a political solution will save 
us from this insult.” 

These are the candid, plangent voices 
| of Israel’s soldiers, angry reservists con- 

fronting Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
| last week in a makeshift encampment 
outside Nablus, the largest 
and most turbulent Arab 
city on the occupied West 
Bank. Nothing since the 
1982 war in Lebanon has 
eaten into the heart of Isra- 
el’s most revered institution, 
the Israel Defense Forces, as 
the past 14 months of bitter 
war against children and 
stones has done. Seemingly 
impervious to Israel’s iron 
fist, the Palestinian uprising 
rages on, and that is exact- 
ing a price from the L.D.F 
measured less in injuries 
than in anguish. The army 
faces not military defeat but 
moral erosion, and its 
troops, the young men of Is- 
rael, find themselves 
charged with an impossible 
task: end the intifadeh but be 
humane; solve the Palestin- 








Fourteen months of bitter war against children and stones 





ian problem but do not jeopardize Israel's 


security. 

The past four weeks have been the 
bloodiest so far. At least 40 Arabs have 
died, and more than 500 have been 
wounded as Palestinians, galvanized per- 
haps by the U.S. decision to talk to the 
Palestine Liberation Organization, have 
kept up a steady barrage of rocks and fire 
bombs. Nearly 90% of the violence in- 
volves stones, and most of the throwers 
are children. Strikes to protest the surge in 
deaths led only to more lethal encounters 
with Israeli troops 

For the soldiers, the moral dilemma 
only deepened as the determined govern- 
ment of Shamir ordered yet another mili- 
tary crackdown. “We will increase the 
punishment so there is a higher price to 
pay for throwing stones,” explained army 
Chief of Staff Dan Shomron. A new kind 
of ammunition has been introduced: a 
round, rubber-clad metal ball advertised 


ae | 
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as nonlethal but responsible for nearly 
half a dozen deaths so far this month. Sol- 
diers are permitted to fire supposedly less 
lethal plastic bullets more readily, includ- 
ing at the backs of fleeing protesters 
Stone throwers can be jailed for five years, 
their parents fined $1,000 or more, their 
family’s property confiscated, even their 
houses destroyed 

A visibly irate Shamir defended these 
and all of the other measures the L.D.P. has 


| employed against the uprising by blaming 





the Palestinians. “They force us to take 
guns and do things you don’t like to do,” he 
_ told the reservists. “We hate 

those P.L.O. people because 
they make us kill Arab chil- 
dren, But you must do that to 
2 survive.” 

The proud and powerful 
L.D.F. will, of course, survive 
But the damaging conse- 
quences of this unwinnable 
war are already being felt 
Middle-aged reservists 
trained to fight against tanks 
and grenades now chase 
children through the rubble- 
strewn alleys of refugee 
camps. When the taunts and 
the stones become unbear- 
able, they open fire. “I don’t 
feel that I’m fighting against 
Palestinian terrorists,” says 
a 28-year-old reserve cap- 
tain on duty in the West 
Bank. ““‘My enemy is a 





The soldiers anguish is deepened by a new crackdown 
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twelve-year-old.” 

























If some soldiers suffer misgivings over 
their mission, others feel hamstrung by 
bothersome regulations to go easy. On pa- 
trol in Gaza, a young army private named 
Shmuel complained, “Three weeks ago, 
when we tried to be lenient on them, it 
didn’t work. The only thing they under- 
stand is an iron fist.” Retired Major Gen- 
eral Shlomo Gazit admitted, “I would say 
that a very strong majority would like to 
see more force used.” 

Probably the most vocal 
calls for harsher measures 
come from the Jewish settlers 
in the territories, who have in- 


creasingly become the main 
target of Palestinian stones 
For months the 70,000 settlers, 
who claim the West Bank as 
their biblical right, have com- 
plained that the army is failing 
to protect them. When Shamir 
started to speak at a memorial 
service this month for two Is- 
raeli victims of the intifadeh, 


mourners yelled, “You are do- 
ing nothing!” Nor did the new 
battle order satisfy the settlers, 
who have demanded such ex- 
treme reprisals as shooting all 
stone throwers on sight. “For 
them [the Palestinians] it’s a 
festival, for us a continuous 
Yom Kippur,” said Rehavam 
Ze’evi of the far-right Home- 
land Party, referring to the sol- 
emn day of atonement 

But each time the army 








toughens its measures, critics abroad pro- 
test. In Washington, State Department 
spokesman Charles Redman called the 
new L.D.F. guidelines “very disturbing” and 
declared, “We don’t believe that the use of 
lethal force in non-life-threatening situa- 
tions should be necessary to preserve or- 
der.” Such comments carry weight in Jeru- 
salem at a time when the Israeli 
government feels considerable pressure to 


Nonlethal Bullets That Kill 





“We hate 
people 


= 


pursue a diplomatic solution. Prime Minis- 
ter Shamir is drawing up a new peace plan 
to present to Washington in March that he 
hopes will cool the fire in the territories by 
offering a modicum of political autonomy 
The latest crackdown has renewed 


the debate among Israelis over the role of 


the I.D.F. in quelling the rebellion. In the 
Knesset, Defense Minister Yitzhak Rabin 
came under withering fire from opposi- 
tion parties on both the right 
and left. Hard-liners charged 
the army was not doing 
enough. Doves attacked Rabin 
for the mounting death toll 


—ISRAELI SOLDIERS 


those P.L.O. 


Rubber bullets. Plastic bullets. Now rubber- 
clad metal balls. Each, supposedly less lethal 
than steel-jacketed lead bullets, was added 
to the Israeli arsenal as a more “humane” 
way to quell the Palestinian uprising. But the 
result has been an upsurge in maimings and 
killings. The bloodiest weeks of the intifadeh 
date from the introduction of the plastic 
bullet. 

The newest ammunition is round, slightly 
larger than a gum ball, made of 16.5 grams 
of steel covered by a thin black rubber mem- 


“This policy is not only killing 
Palestinians but also the souls 
of Israeli soldiers,” said Yossi 
Sarid of the left-wing Citizen's 
Rights Movement. Hecklers fi- 
nally drove Rabin from the 
parliamentary chamber 
Israel's political leaders 
cannot seem to decide how 
much force is appropriate or ac- 


brane. The “marble” is the latest Israeli attempt to find a technical 
solution to the riots without crossing some threshold of brutality. 
“This bullet is just supposed to knock out the target,” says an Israeli 
army spokesman. “When used properly, it will reduce deaths.” But 
shot at close range at the skull, the marble sinks through soft brain 
tissue, effectively destroying life, though the heart may keep beat- 
ing. Fired in clusters of 15 like bird shot, not aimed, the round bullets 
have randomly killed five Palestinian youths, ages 12 to 17, in the 
past week. 

The real problem is not the ammunition but the soldiers who use it. 
Thinking the bullets are less harmful, they tend to fire them more of- 
ten—and at chests and heads, not just feet. So used, the new bullet is 
about as humanitarian as the real thing. 
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ceptable in the face of interna- 
tional criticism. During the past 
year soldiers have been in- 
structed to beat rioters; drop 
gravel on them from helicop- 
ters; fire tear gas, rubber bullets, 
plastic bullets. None of it has 
ended the uprising. And even 
some Likud members doubt the 
new measures will do better. “I 
don't think there is a lot of logic 
or common sense in shooting a 
boy when he’s already finished 





because they 
make us kill 
Arab children.” 


—YITZHAK SHAMIR 
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The challenge was to create a new car there's even the option of four-wheel-disc 
worthy of wearing the Thunderbird anti-lock brakes. 
wings. The result is the most aerodynamic Inside, Thunderbird achieves a new 
Thunderbird ever. And a car with perform- level of comfort and convenience with 
ance to match its looks. increased room for five adults and a long 

A responsive 3.8 litre V-6 engine with list of standard features, including air condi- 
sequential electronic fuel-injection is standard. tioning, power windows and an electronic 
So is an independent rear suspension. And AM/FM stereo. 


There’s never been a car like Thunderbird. 
And there’s never been a Thunderbird like this. 
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Buckle up—together we can save lives. 





It all adds up to an automobile that’s 
impressive even by Thunderbird standards. 
The 1989 Ford Thunderbird. 


Transferable 6-Year/60,000-Mile 
Powertrain Warranty. 
Covers you and future owners, with no 
on major powertrain components 
for 6 years/60,000 miles. Restrictions and 


deductible apply. Ask to see this limited 
warranty at your Ford Dealer. 


New Ford 
Thunderbird 


Have you driven a Ford...lately? \ 





























FROM SEA TO SHINING SEA, THE WILLTO 
SUCCEED IS PART OF THE AMERICAN SPIRIT. 


The instant you become an American, whether by birth 
or by choice, you are guaranteed a particular freedom 
that is nowhere mentioned in the Constitution, but in 
fact flows from it. 

You are apd ie the freedom to succeed. 

You are free to dream your own dream of success, 
to study, to work, to create and discover and build, for 
yourself and your children, the success you want. 

Our deep belief in that idea is one reason that our 
company—Citicorp and Citibank—has grown to become 
by far the nation’s largest financial services organization. 

For over 175 years, our freedom to innovate, to 
create new financial ideas and services, has led to an 
unbroken line of initiatives allowing us to help countless 
millions of individuals. 

Today, more Americans are pursuing college 
education and graduate degrees with help from us than 
from any other private lender. 


More are getting what they want with the help of 
MasterCard" and Visa cards from Citibank than from any 
other company. 

And more Americans who once dreamed of 
“some day” owning their own homes now own them, or 
are buying them, with help from Citicorp and Citibank. 

eanwhile, here at home and in 90 other countries 
around the world, we offer the full range of financial 
services, from automated machines for personal banking 
to corporate funding in the billions. 

Over 90,000 people of Citicorp and Citibank serve 
over 25,000,000 customers, thousands of companies and 
many governments, in every major world marketplace. 

We can help you, or your company, achieve success, 
here and abroad. 

Whether you get to Know us as 
Citicorp or Citibank, we'd like you to 
get to know us better. Z 


So - 
AMERICANS mo  /” 


BECAUSE WANT 
SUCCEED, NOT JUST SURVIVE. 
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SOVIET UNION 


The Shaky Fortunes of Gorby Inc. 


With the leader's stock faltering, is a takeover possible? 





y some indicators, speculation in 

Gorby futures remains a sound in- 
vestment. Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorba- 
chev, still the toast of the West, was host 
to members of the prestigious Trilateral 
Commission in Moscow last week, chat- 
ting amiably with Henry Kissinger, for- 
mer Japanese Prime Minister Yasuhiro 
Nakasone and former French President 
Valéry Giscard d’Estaing. A day later the 
Kremlin announced that come Novem- 
ber Gorbachev will visit Italy, raising the 


intriguing prospect of a historic meeting 
between the Communist Party chief and 
the Pope. And with a quick one-two 
punch, Gorbachev announced plans to re- 
duce the Soviet military budget by 14.2%, 
while his Foreign Minister, Eduard She- 
vardnadze, unveiled plans for unilateral 
reductions of one-fifth of the short-range 
nuclear missiles in Eastern Europe. 

By other indicators, mostly of the So- 
viet domestic variety, stock in Gorby Inc. 
is in a tailspin. Most devastating was the 
news last week that the 1988 Soviet grain 
harvest ranked as the worst in three years. 
Despite desperate efforts to reform agri- 
culture, the harvest came in 16 million 
tons below the previous year and 40 mil- 
lion tons below 1988 targets. Pravda, 
meanwhile, reported that the Soviet crime 
rate climbed nearly 17% in the past year, 
and attributed the rise partly to corrup- 
tion spawned by new economic freedoms. 

Given the contradictory signals, it 
was hard to know what to make of rumors 
that circulated last week about whether 
Gorbachev might soon be forced to share 


power or be pushed aside entirely. Ru- 
mors of political frailty have plagued Gor- 
bachev before, but this time they cropped 
up in more than one place. In Moscow a 
Western diplomat remarked, “There are 
a lot of indications that Gorbachev is los- 
ing his grip.” In New York City specula- 
tion swirled in the corridors of the United 
Nations. “Is it possible that Gorbachev 
has reached the crucible?” asked a West 
German Kremlinologist. “Yes it is.’ Even 
a senior Soviet diplomat admitted, “The 





worst could happen, and it could come 
soon.” Yet for all the jittery expressions of 
concern, officials in Bonn, Paris and Lon- 
don roundly dismissed any talk of burying 
Gorbachev prematurely. In Washington 
officials contended that the rumors had 
been fanned by the East Germans and 
Czechs, and resulted from wishful 
thinking. 

Whether genuine or idle, the chatter 
made plain that Gorbachev's power is 
neither monolithic nor unfettered. At the 
heart of his woes is the apparent failure of 
his perestroika campaign to jump-start 
the Soviet economy. A report put out by 
the Council of Ministers last week showed 
that, while the Soviet economy grew by 
4.4% last year, farms and factories failed 
to produce enough quality goods to satisfy 
consumer demand. With wages now 
growing faster than productivity, inflation 
threatens. Other figures indicated that ex- 
ports fell by 2% in 1988, while imports 
(much of it food) rose by 6.5%. “The hon- 
eymoon for Gorbachev has ended at 
home,” says a Moscow-based Western 
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diplomat. “Gorbachev's been in power 
too long to blame it all on Brezhnev.” 

Ironically, blame might rest with the 
success of Gorbachev's glasnost cam- 
paign. The call for openness has given rise 
to a crescendo of grumbling that has be- 
come grist for news reports calling atten- 
tion to the shortage of consumer goods. 
Public debate has also offered hints of di- 
visiveness at the top. Last week Pravda 
published a letter, penned by six influen- 
tial conservative writers, that attacked the 
weekly magazine Ogonyok, a leading light 
of glasnost, for abusing the new openness 
by distorting history. The letter could not 
have appeared in the Communist Party 
daily without support from some top- 
ranking party members. 

A few Kremlinologists read potential- 
ly ominous portents into the recent emer- 
gence of other Soviet officials into the 
limelight. Prime Minister Nikolai Ryzh- 
kov has assumed an increasingly high 
profile, particularly in dealing with the 
post-earthquake cleanup operation in Ar- 
menia. Shevardnadze is also a familiar 
face on the evening news these days, as is 
Yegor Ligachev, the dour conservative 
who has worked at softening his brusque 
image since being bumped from the de 
facto No. 2 party slot by Gorbachev last 
September. Some tea-leaf readers see the 
increasing visibility of such officials as ev- 
idence of Gorbachev's waning clout; oth- 
ers see it as evidence of his strength, indi- 
cating that he feels secure enough to 
delegate considerable responsibility. Ei- 
ther way, notes a Western diplomat, “the 
power used to be in the hands of one man, 
but it’s loosening now.” 

Rumbles of dissension in the military 
have also fueled the whispers. It is hardly 
surprising that Gorbachev's determina- 
tion to beef up the civilian economy by 
paring military spending, including troop 
reductions and a cut in arms production 
by 19.5%, has rankled the security-preoc- 
cupied military. Two weeks ago a bi- 
monthly military newspaper published a 
broadside blasting “pacifist calls to our 
countrymen asking irresponsibly for the 
Soviet Union unilaterally to ‘turn swords 
into plowshares.’ * The Kremlin quickly 
produced Marshal Sergei Akhromeyev, 
the former Chief of Staff, to pronounce his 
support for the cuts. 

All this volleying has Kremlinologists 
working overtime, especially since so 
many of them not long ago were confi- 
dently describing Gorbachev as the man 
who would lead the Soviet Union into the 
21st century. Still, the analysts agree on at 
least one point: no credible contender has 
yet emerged to fill Gorbachev's shoes. 
Even most Soviets concede that perestroi- 
ka, bitter as it may be, is the last hope for 
economic recovery. — By Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by Ann Blackman/Moscow and 
B. William Mader/New York 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Actions Speak Louder 





T alk about empty gestures. Along with 
representatives from 34 other coun- 
tries, Czechoslovak Foreign Minister Jar- 
omir Johanes arrived in Vienna last week 
to attend the final session of the Confer- 
ence on Security and Cooperation in Eu- 
rope. One main purpose of the meeting: to 
approve the most far-ranging document 
on human rights since the Helsinki ac- 
cords in 1975. But Johanes’ endorsement 


A police crackdown in Prague mars a human-rights accord 


only underscored the hypocrisy of the 
Czech regime. That day, baton-wielding 
police used tear gas, water cannons and 
dogs against 4,000 people who were about 
to begin a peaceful demonstration in 
Prague’s Wenceslas Square. The rally was 
called to mark the 20th anniversary of the 
death of Jan Palach, a student who set fire 


| to himself in protest against the 1968 So- 
| viet-led invasion. 





Demonstrators and police at Wenceslas Square on the anniversary of Palach’s death 


Two days later, U.S. Secretary of State 
George Shultz sharply criticized Czecho- 
slovakia for violating the terms of the con- 


ference “but one hour after the adoption | 


of the concluding document.” Chastened 
Czech authorities then allowed 1,500 peo- 
ple to hold a peaceful demonstration 
while state video cameras surreptitiously 
photographed participants. The following 
day, however, police armed with trun- 
cheons brutally dispersed a crowd of 2,000 
marchers. As ambulances raced around 
the square picking up bleeding and 
bruised protesters, other people were 
pushed into waiting vans and buses. At 
least 40 were arrested and dozens more 
injured in the melee. “It was terrible, ter- 
rible,” said a witness. “I don’t know what 
to tell my children about what is going on 
in their country.” 

By Friday, police had quelled the pro- 
tests and banned a memorial planned for 
the weekend at Palach’s birthplace, in a 
village about 20 miles north of Prague. 
Government officials assailed the rallies 
as antistate provocation aimed at captur- 
ing international attention, Said the Com- 
munist Party daily Rudé pravo: “The in- 
stigators of these actions are intent on 
destabilizing our society, on pressuring 
the socialist state.” Instigators such as 
Mikhail Gorbachev, perhaps? Ironically, 
many of the demonstrators had been 
chanting “Gorbachev, Gorbachev” and 
“Gorbachev is watching you,” invoking 


the Soviet leader whose political reforms | 


the Czech leadership claims to support 


| but has so far failed to emulate. s 








POLAND 


Never Say Never 


In a surprise move, the regime 
proposes legalizing Solidarity 





he turnabout was breathtaking. As 

the Central Committee of the Polish 
Communist Party met in Warsaw last 
week for an often bitter session that lasted 
until 3 a.m. the second day, General Woj- 
ciech Jaruzelski and several of his top 
aides threatened to resign unless the party 
approved a resolution paving the way for 
legalization of the outlawed Solidarity 
trade union. This was the 
same  Jaruzelski who 
cracked down hard on Soli- 
darity and spearheaded its 
outlawing after he pro- 
claimed martial law in 1981 

At stake in the remark- 
able turn of events was not 
only Jaruzelski’s political 
credibility but the economic 
direction of a nation seeth- 
ing with frustration over 
falling living standards, 
rampant inflation and end- 
| less food shortages. “Every- 











Jaruzelski: a new tack 


one is angry, anxious about the future, 
and this inevitably filters into the party 
and creates a crisis situation,” Jaruzelski 
told the session. “This is why such funda- 
mental changes have to be made.” But 
Edward Sawicki, a Central Committee 
member from the official O.P.Z.Z. trade 
unions, expressed the fears of many in the 
government when he said legalizing oppo- 
sition in any enterprises would be like “in- 
troducing a Trojan horse” into Polish 
factories. 

The committee eventually voted to in- 
vite Solidarity back into the fold, but not 
without a harness. According to the three- 
page document, the government is “in 
favor of lifting—under con- 
ditions of a _ national 
agreement—restrictions on 
establishing trade unions.” 
Among the conditions that 
the unions (read Solidarity) 
must meet: renouncing all 
foreign financial support- 
including U.S. aid—and 
vowing to suppress any al- 
tempt by its members to 
hold public demonstrations 
or marches. The statement 
proposes that the timetable 
for introducing trade-union 
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pluralism should be reached at “round- 
table talks” that include the government, 
Solidarity leader Lech Walesa and other 
groups. 

Jaruzelski left little doubt that his new 
approach to Solidarity was motivated by 
the realization that his only hope for revi- 
talizing the Polish economy lay in enlist- 
ing the cooperation of the country’s disaf- 
fected workers. It is also a tacit 
acknowledgment that both Jaruzelski’s 
economic policies and his efforts to stifle 
Walesa and Solidarity have failed. When 
the general was asked if he would be will- 
ing to meet with Walesa, whom he in- 
terned in 1981 for eleven months, Jaru- 
zelski replied, “Never say never.” 

Invited to participate in a dialogue 
with the government last August, Walesa 
refused on the grounds that Warsaw must 
first legalize Solidarity. Though Jaruzel- 
ski’s proposal last week did not entirely 
satisfy Walesa’s demand, opposition lead- 
ers predicted that the Solidarity leader 
will agree to join the talks. “If we blow it 
here, other people will have to deal with 
the same problem again,” said Walesa, 
who promised a decision soon. “I don’t 


| want my son or his generation to live 


through such things again, where it all ac- 
cumulates, rots and then explodes.” 5 
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Haunting memories: in the village of Kampot, Prime Minister Hun Sen vows to hold back the rebels 


Is Peace at Hand? 


Fears persist ofa possible return by the murderous Khmer Rouge 


F or two decades, Kampuchea has been 
torn by one of the 20th century's gori- 
est conflicts. During its 34-year reign, the 
sternly Communist Khmer Rouge killed 
anywhere from | million to 2 million 
Kampucheans in a genocidal resettle- 
ment program. Up to another million 
fled, swarming into refugee camps across 
the border in Thailand. In 1979 invading 
Vietnamese troops overthrew the murder- 
ous Pol Pot. Since then, the Hanoi-backed 
government in Phnom Penh has been at 
war with a coalition of three rebel factions 
that includes as many as 35,000 fighters of 
the ousted Khmer Rouge. 

The dispute involves a dizzyingly 
complex array of parties: the Soviets sup- 
port the Vietnamese puppet regime; the 
US., China, Thailand and the Associa- 
tion of South East Asian Nations 
(ASEAN), determined to keep Hanoi from 
overrunning the region, want to oust the 
invaders, even if that means risking a re- 
turn of the Khmer Rouge killers. Sudden- 
ly, however, a rare convergence of inter- 
ests among all parties has made the 
prospect appear bright that a political set- 
tlement may finally end the fighting in 
Kampuchea. The new optimism has been 
triggered by a “peace blitz” in Asian capi- 
tals. Kampuchean President Heng Sam- 
rin began raising hopes earlier this month 
when he said Hanoi might be willing to 
withdraw its estimated 50,000 remaining 
troops by September. 

Eager to curb Viet Nam’s expansive 











military, China promptly invited First 
Deputy Foreign Minister Dinh Nho Liem 
to Beijing last week for the highest-level 
discussions between the two nations in ten 
years. Liem presumably asked for assur- 
ances that China would reduce aid to the 
rebels as part of a political settlement. 

Pushing diplomacy along, Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk, who ruled Kampu- 
chea from 1953 to 1970, may have 
dropped his demand that the Hanoi- 
backed regime be dismantled before a 
new national-unity government could be 
installed. As leader of the main non-Com- 
munist rebel faction, Sihanouk has a 
strong claim to at least a symbolic leader- 
ship post in a new government after the 
Vietnamese pull out. 

Thailand, host to the rebel factions 
and the refugees, joined the blitz. In a 
startling turnaround from a policy of re- 
fusing to talk to Phnom Penh, the new 
Prime Minister, Chatichai Choonhavan, 
invited Kampuchean Prime Minister 
Hun Sen for discussions in Bangkok, pos- 
sibly to start as early as this week. Before, 
says an ASEAN diplomat, “Thailand and 
ASEAN wouldn’t have touched Hun Sen 
with a 10-ft. pole.” 

Last week ASEAN foreign ministers 
met to lay the groundwork for another 
“informal meeting” in Jakarta that will 
bring together the Kampuchean govern- 
ment, some if not all of the rebel factions, 
China, Viet Nam and Thailand. The ob- 
ject is to set up a formal peace parley 





aimed at devising a govern- 
ment power-sharing formula, 
= nailing down a Vietnamese 


withdrawal timetable and es- 
tablishing international moni- 
toring of the peace. 

The crucial underlying 
impetus for a settlement, how- 
ever, is the détente that began 
emerging last summer be- 
tween China and the Soviet 
Union, which have been 
bankrolling the opposing ar- 
mies in Kampuchea. “There's 
recognition on both sides that 
it’s time to move their respec- 
tive clients toward resolu- 
tion,” said a State Department 
analyst. A Chinese official put 
it more bluntly: “Viet Nam is 
worried about the Soviets 
reaching an agreement with 
China and being left out.” 

One of the questions be- 
deviling the diplomats is the 
role the Khmer Rouge would 


play in a Kampuchean gov- | 


ernment after the Vietnamese withdraw 
As a US. official said, “A return of the 
Khmer Rouge would be unacceptable in 
the eyes of the world.” Its political come- 
back would be acutely embarrassing to 
Washington. In supporting the non-Com- 
munist members of the rebel coalition, the 
US. has at least indirectly backed the 
Khmer Rouge as well. But Washington 
hopes to undercut the Khmer Rouge by 
boosting aid to Sihanouk. Diplomats in 
Beijing believe that China is ready to ac- 
cept the “decapitation” of the Khmer 
Rouge, permitting it to take part in a na- 
tional-unity government but barring its 
infamous leaders from holding power. 
Fear of the Khmer Rouge still rules 
much of the Kampuchean countryside, 


where the rebel fighters battle the im- | 


proving army of the People’s Republic. 
Around Chhun Kiri, 65 miles southwest 
of Phnom Penh, the Khmer Rouge has 
stepped up its “war of the villages.” At a 
nearby hospital lay Pen Kea, 40, his leg 
injured in a guerrilla attack. “The Khmer 
Rouge comes every three nights,” he said. 
“You have got to be afraid of them.” 

By comparison, even the once de- 
spised government regime is winning 
some popular support as it gains mili- 
tarily against the rebels. With a view to- 
ward future elections, the government 
has initiated a series of rural land re- 
forms, and its economic liberalizations 
have been bringing a measure of pros- 
perity to this benighted land. With 
hopes rising that Viet Nam’s soldiers 
will eventually be gone, perhaps peace, 
too, will visit tortured Kampuchea be- 
fore long. —By Scott MacLeod. 
Reported by Sandra Burton/Beijing and William 
Stewart/Hong Kong 
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An Offer They Couldn’t Refuse 





As As elections near, the rebels mount a violent offensive 





BY JOHN MOODY 
SAN SALVADOR 





he neatly typed letter to 

Mayor Marta Gomez de 
Melendez opened with a cor- 
dial greeting. But there was no 
mistaking it for fan mail. The 
message from the Marxist- 
led Farabundo Marti Nation- 
al Liberation Front (F.M.L.N.) 
informed the mayor of Cojute- 
peque that she was obstruct- 
ing El Salvador's revolution 
and gave her a choice: resign 
within 72 hours or face “popu- 
lar justice.” Gomez, a normal- 
ly outspoken member of the 
right-wing ARENA party, 
knew exactly what the last 
phrase meant. In the past 
year, eight mayors who ig- 
| nored similar F.M.L.N. invita- 
tions to quit had been “execut- 
ed,” as the rebels call their political 
murders. Unwilling to become another 
dismal statistic, Gomez joined 42 other 
mayors who have capitulated to the 
F.M.L.N.’s strong-arm tactics 

The drop-out-or-die ultimatums are 
an aggressive attempt to rectify a long- 
standing rebel problem. Although the 
F.M.L.N. has fought the 56,000-man Salva- 
doran armed forces to a stalemate during 
nine years of civil war, it has accumulated 
no sustained political influence. Now, two 
months before presidential elections, the 
insurgents have hit on a way to make 
their presence felt in nearly 
every town and village. 

Even as it makes a mock- 
ery of local government, the 
F.M.L.N. is challenging the Sal- 
vadoran army with its boldest 
military offensive since 1983 
Two days before Christmas, a 
well-trained assault team 
lobbed three bombs into the 
headquarters of the El Salva- 
dor armed forces. Seconds lat- 
er, three nearby car bombs 
detonated. In all, three people 
were killed and more than 30 
injured, most of them civilians 
The same week, urban com- 
mandos set off two car bombs 
outside the air force general 
command in Ilopango. Last 
week the guerrillas bombed 
Treasury police headquarters, 
killing one person and wound- 
ing several others 
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F.M.L.N. special forces train for nighttime village assaults 


timed to remind voters that the F.M.L.N. 
remains a force to be reckoned with. The 
election of moderate President José Na- 
poleén Duarte in 1984 seemed to promise 
an end to the grueling war. But failed 
talks with the rebels and charges of offi- 
cial corruption have dissipated the popu- 
larity of Duarte’s Christian Democratic 
Party. ARENA has strongly rebounded 
and seems likely to corner the votes this 
time. But many observers foresee a runoff 
for the presidency between ARENA’s Al- 
| fredo Cristiani and the Christian Demo- 
| cratic candidate Fidel Chavez Mena. 
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One victim of the right wing, whose grisly killings have e surged 





The rebel offensive is 
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Drop-out-or-die ultimatums by the insurgents 








Far behind in the polls is the Demo- 
cratic Convergence, a left-wing coalition. 
Its candidate, Guillermo Ungo, a leader 
of the rebel movement’s political arm, has 
called openly for a dialogue with the 
F.M.L.N. While the guerrillas 
officially shun the elections as 
#= a farce, some strategists be- 
= lieve Ungo’s participation 
may be useful. Explains Hec- 
tor Silva, a spokesman for one 
: of the parties in the Conver- 
gence: “Ungo knows he can’t 
win. But with him running, 
how to end the war becomes 
part of the campaign debate.” 

In the countryside, the 
rebels woo the peasants by 
striking at wealthy landown- 
ers. During the recent coffee 
harvest, the F.M.L.N. decreed 
that growers should pay their 
pickers nearly twice the legal 
minimum wage, which can be 
less than $2 a day. When some 
landholders refused to cooper- 
ate, armed guerrillas hijacked 
truckloads of newly harvested 
beans and redistributed the 
stolen booty to the pickers. 
Other landowners who balked at paying a 

war tax” to finance the insurgency have 
been burned out 

The rebels’ show of strength comes 
at a particularly difficult time for the 
government, which already faces stag- 
gering economic trouble. This year’s cof- 
fee harvest will probably be the scantiest 
in 30 years, disastrous news for a country 
that counts on this single product for 
one-third of its income. An additional 
50% of its income comes from USS. aid, 
but belt tightening in Washington could 
erode the $537 million currently allocat- 

ed to El Salvador. 

; More ominous, right-wing 
’ death squads are reviving 
= their grisly trade, By one 
2 count, death-squad killings to- 
taled more than 50 in 1988, 
more than double the number 
in 1987. And despite US. 
pressure on the Salvadoran 
army to respect civilians, sol- 
diers are accused of respond- 
ing to the guerrilla offensive 
by kidnaping and murdering 
suspected sympathizers. 

The F.M.L.N. may not be 
able to win a military victory, 
but its leaders evidently hope 
to make El Salvador ungov- 
ernable until they are ceded a 
share of the power. Yet the 
new surge of terror by both 
sides only brings more bitter- 
ness to a country that seems 
doomed to endless war and 
senseless slaughter. a 
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Room for 
the whole crew 


It seems most mid-size cars 
these days barely have enough 
room to accommodate your 
elbows, let alone a whole crew. 

But we've changed all that 
with the launching of a space 
vehicle. The new Sonata from 
Hyundai. Inside the Sonata you'll 


discover deep space. An astronom- 


ical 100 cubic feet of it. Which 
adds up to more passenger room 
than any other car in its class. 
And it’s comforting to know 
that the Sonata GLS comes 
equipped with the 
right 
Siig 3 
Like Bt 


= 









cut-pile carpeting and reclining 
bucket seats. A fold-down 60/40 
split rear seat with a disappearing 
armrest. There's even a whole 
galaxy of standard features like 
power windows and power door 
locks. And an electronically 
tuned AM/FM stereo cassette with 
6 speakers. We've also included 
an optional sunroof for views 
that are out of this world. 

When you're ready to take off 
there's a fuel-injected, 2.4-liter 
overhead-cam engine waiting 
under the hood. It’s the most 
powerful standard 
engine in its class. 


“See dealer for warranty details © 1989 Hyundai Motor America Seat belts make sense 


And coupled with front-wheel 
drive, the Sonata can really fly. 
Hyundai has a reputation for 
going the distance, so every 
Sonata is backed by our 36 
month/36,000 mile Bumper-to- 
Bumper limited warranty (with 
no deductible required).* Each 
new Sonata owner also receives 
free membership in the Cross 
Country Motor Club; And, 
because it’s a Hyundai, you can 
be sure it's priced down to earth. 
For the location of your near- 
est Hyundai dealer call 1-800- 
826-CARS. And test drive the new 
Sonata. It's a move that'll sit 
well with the crew. 
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The Sonata from 


HYUNDAI 


Cars that make sense. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 


Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 2 aa 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. ll —. 


av. per cigarette, FIC Report Feb.’85 
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OTHER LOW RATE FROM 


AN 
° THE EMPLOYEE-OWNERS* OF AVIS, INC. 
Now you can drive away to your 
weekend hideaway in a sporty 
Cutlass Supreme or similar-group car 
for about the same price as a 
compact. And with our fast service 


and convenient locations, Avis makes 

it easier than ever to get away in style. 
To get this incredible offer, here are 

some things you should know. This 


rate is available at select U.S. 
corporate and participating licensee 


locations and is nondiscountable. It 
e is available Friday-Sunday until 








March 15, 1989. It is also available 
Thursday with a minimum 2-day 


rental. The cars are subject to 
availability and must be returned to 
renting location. Blackout periods 
and additional seasonal charges may 
apply. There is no refueling service 


charge if you return your tank full. 


There is a 
$5-$10/rental 
charge for 
additional 

drivers 
® (no charge 


in Cal.). Renters under 25 pay $5-$10 
a day. Limited extra/day where applicable. Local 
$95 availability. 
Promotional- 
group car. 100 miles/day 


taxes, Personal Accident Insurance, 

Personal Effects Protection and Addi- 
tional Liability Insurance are extra. 

included. 30¢/mile So call Avis at 1-800-331-1212 or your 

thereafter. Optional 

Collision Damage Waiver 

$9/day in Cal., $10.95- 


® travel consultant 
and get a supreme 
| VA | AY deal ona Cutlass 
$11.95/day elsewhere. this weekend. 


Rate not available in We’re trying harder than ever.™ 
Illinois and metro N.Y. 
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BRAZIL 
A Fiscal Deep 
Freeze 


Sunnily dubbed the “summer 
plan,” the economic controls 
announced by the government 
of President José Sarney last 
week received a decidedly 


| chilly reception. Designed to | 


slash the country’s 1,580% in- 
flation rate and to attack the 
$66 billion national debt, the 
plan will freeze prices, abolish 
automatic wage hikes and de- 
value the Brazilian cruzado by 
16.4% in relation to the dollar 
The government will close six 


out of 27 ministries, and prom- 
ises to fire 60,000 employees. 
Brazil is temporarily suspend- 
ing any further debt-for-equity 
swaps with foreign banks and | 
refuses to rule out a new mora- | 
| torium on payments toward its | 
$115 billion foreign debt. 

The controls must still be 
approved by the Brazilian 


seeking a “bridge loan” from 
the US. for $3.5 billion 
Though a survey showed 
grudging support for the mea- 
sures, Sarney obviously hopes 
the summer plan will yield 
fruit before November's presi- 
dential elections s 


Congress. Meanwhile, Brazil is | 
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“Dirty, degrading and depressing” 





DIPLOMACY 


Talking About 
Talks 


The enmity between North 
and South Korea is so bitter 
that the diplomatic world con- 
siders it an important step 
when the two sides merely talk 
about talking. Thus there was 
muted applause last week when 
the North Korean government 
agreed to send a delegation to 
Panmunjom on Feb. 8 to dis- 
cuss arrangements for a meet- 
ing between Prime Minister 
Yon Hyong Muk and his South 
Korean counterpart, Kang 
Young Hoon. Seoul had pro- 
posed such a meeting last year, 
hoping for an eventual summit 
between South Korean Presi- 
dent Roh Tae Woo and North 
Korean President Kim II Sung 


City of 
Filth 


Sidewalks littered with rotting 
garbage and crumpled packag- 
ing. Roadsides strewn with 
sodden mattresses, broken 
chairs and abandoned super- 
market carts. Concluded a re- 
port by Britain’s Royal Fine 
Art Commission last week: 
“London has become dirty, de- 
| grading and depressing.” 

The commission attributed 
the filth in the British capital 
to a lack of personal discipline 
on the part of its 6.8 million in- 











The North Koreans ex- | 
pressed little interest in a 
summit but suggested that the 
Prime Ministers hold talks on 
such long-standing Northern 
demands as the withdrawal of 
U.S. forces from the Korean 
peninsula. The Roh govern- 





ment would have preferred to 








habitants, and targeted every- | 


thing from fast-food establish- 
ments to dog owners as 
contributors to the squalor. It 
went on to suggest 120 ways for 
London to clean up its act. 
Among them: bigger litter 
bins, special cleanup crews to 
swoop in and clear out debris, 
and rebates on civic garbage- 
collection fees in exchange for 
cleaner sidewalks. 


Prime Minister Margaret | 


Thatcher immediately threw 
her support behind the propos- 
als. If the mess is not tackled 
voluntarily, she said, the gov- 
ernment will seek tougher laws 
to do so. © 


start discussions on less con- 
tentious topics, but went 
along with the Pyongyang 
proposal. Said Roh: “There 
are changes in the North that 
cannot be easily seen. I think 


we will have a summit meet- | 


ing in the not too distant 
future.” oO 


On the lookout at Panmunjom: any kind of progress is important 
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IRAQ 
The Poison 
This Time 


Iraq came under widespread | 
criticism last year after it killed 
hundreds and perhaps thou- 
sands of Kurdish villagers with | 
a chemical-weapons attack in 
the gulf war. Now U.S. officials 
confirm that Baghdad has 
been developing yet another 
form of warfare expressly 
banned by international law: 
biological weapons. 

While chemical sub- 
stances cause fatal gas burns 
in the lungs, germ warfare is 
designed to spawn epidemics 
of deadly diseases such as ty- 
phoid, cholera and anthrax 
So far, there appears to be no 
evidence that Iraq has de- 
ployed germ warfare, despite 
allegations last September by 
Kurdish rebels that an out- 
break of typhoid was caused 
by an Iraqi attack. But a pur- 
ported document captured by 
Kurdish guerrillas a year ago 
refers to an inventory of 
“chemical and biological” ma- 
terials in the hands of the 
Iraqi army. Dated Aug. 3, 
1986, the document was re- 








| leased by London-based offi- 


cials of the Kurdish Demo- 
cratic Party 

According to Pentagon 
sources, Iraq is among at least 
nine nations developing bio- 
logical weapons. The others: 
the Soviet Union, China, | 


| North Korea, Taiwan, Egypt, 
| Israel, Iran and Syria 
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Business 


Knitting New Notions 


To fathom the boom-and-borrow Reagan years, chastened U.S. economists 
jettison rigid formulas and move toward a more pragmatic philosophy 
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BY JOHN GREENWALD 





was in search of a one-armed 
economist so that the guy could 
never makea statementand then 
say: ‘On the other hand ..."” 
—HARRY TRUMAN 


Ronald Reagan was luckier. He 
discovered a passel of single- 
minded, if not exactly single- 
armed, economists who called 
themselves supply-siders. They 
promised Reagan that he could 
cut taxes, rebuild U.S. military 
might and reduce the budget 
deficit, all at the same time. 
While the President eagerly fol- 
lowed the script, the deficit for- 
gotits lines. Instead of shrinking 
each year, it added $1.3 trillion 
to the US. national debt during 
Reagan's two terms, more than 
doubling the total burden. 

When George Bush became 

P President last week, he inherited that 
; mountainous load, along with a 74- 
7 : f month economic boom, the longest 
“ peacetime expansion in the modern era. 
Bush, who once ridiculed Reagan’s poli- 
cies as “voodoo economics,” must now 
confront both sides of the Reaganomics 
legacy. In doing so, he will turn for eco- 
nomic advice to a profession that is strug- 
gling to find new ways of understanding 
the unprecedented boom-and-borrow cy- 
cle of the past eight years. 

Frustrated by repeated failures to 
forecast accurately and wearied by years 
of feuding, economists are moving toward 
a more eclectic yet pragmatic philosophy. 
Going out the window are the overly rigid, 
dogmatic formulas for prosperity. Many 
academics are attacking their peers for 
getting so wrapped up in mathematical 
models that they cannot understand the 
unpredictable diversity of the real world. 
“We have learned that the various schools 
of thought all have important elements of 
truth in them,” says Michael Boskin, des- 
‘ ignated chairman of the President’s 
~~... Council of Economic Advisers. 
“But none of them is by itself a suf- 
ficient explanation of what goes on 
in the economy.” 
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Like Boskin, economists of every 
stripe are grappling with the far-reaching 
changes that have swept the U.S. during 
the 1980s. Among them: the growing 
transformation of the world into a single, 
global marketplace in which the US. is 
just one player; the frightening decline of 
American competitiveness, which has 
helped turn the country into the world’s 
biggest debtor; the runaway growth of 
US. service industries, which has made 
productivity and other important mea- 
sures of the economy increasingly slip- 
pery to calculate. 

A disturbing sign of the new times 
popped up last week, when the Govern- 
ment reported that the U.S. trade deficit 
surged in November to $12.5 billion, up 
from $10.3 billion the previous month. 
The stalled progress in narrowing the 
trade gap brings into question a central 
assumption of U.S. trade strategy: that the 
weak dollar will continue to shrink the 
deficit by making U.S. exports cheaper 
overseas and imported goods more 
expensive for American shoppers. 
But U.S. imports just keep on rising. 
That partly reflects what some econ- 
omists have begun to call “hystere- 
sis’—a fancy term for the notion 
that new habits, like old ones, are 
hard to break. Americans have 
learned to love Japanese cars, TVs 
and videocassette recorders, and are 
reluctant to give them up, regardless 
of price. 

Even before the figures came 
out, a Japanese official warned the 
US. against weakening the dollar 
as a trade-gap remedy. Makoto 
Utsumi, a senior executive in the 
Finance Ministry, declared that a 
further fall of the dollar against the 
yen would not close the trade gap 
because Japanese firms would lay 
off workers and take other steps to 
remain competitive. A cheaper dollar, 
said Utsumi, would simply “make Ameri- 
ca for sale.” 

Stanford economist Ronald McKin- 
non, an expert on foreign trade and fi- 
nance, concurred with that view. “A de- 
clining dollar is nothing more than a 
reflection of an easy-money policy,” said 
he, adding that the excess of Government 
borrowing and spending increases U‘S. 
demand for imported goods. At the same 
time, currencies that are strong in relation 
to the dollar have made American farms, 
factories and real estate tempting to for- 
eign buyers, says McKinnon, “so we con- 
duct something of a fire sale” to pay for 
imported merchandise. 

On Wall Street one new breed of 
economists looks at the same unexpected 
events and comes up with a rosier outlook 
on how the world works. In this view, the 
U.S. has entered an era of prosperity 
called the New Wave. “We are in one of 
the most revolutionary periods in our his- 
tory,” says Sam Nakagama, chairman of 


Nakagama & Wallace, an economic con- 
sulting firm in Manhattan. Nakagama 
and other New Wave advocates say the 
record expansion owes its strength and re- 
silience to the openness of the U.S. econo- 
my during the past decade. With the glob- 
al village linked by high-speed computers 
and communications satellites, they ar- 
gue, U.S. executives easily hurdle obsta- 
cles like rising domestic interest rates by 
borrowing from other countries. In the 
same way, American manufacturers can 
escape high labor costs by opening fac- 
tories abroad to add new capacity. 

New Wavers insist that this flexibil- 
ity has all but abolished the traditional 
business cycle. While they acknowledge 
that slumps can still strike certain weak 
industries, they regard broad downturns 
as largely a thing of the past. Says 
Edward Yardeni, chief economist for 
Prudential-Bache Securities: “The econ- 
omy is now so huge, so diverse and 
resilient that adjustments take place 





that prevent economy-wide recessions.” 

Such new scenarios have arisen largely 
because real events so often confounded 
the old ones. Supply-siders, for instance, 
boasted that their policies would boost the 
US. savings rate and make Americans 
more productive. But, like the supply-side 
forecasts of smaller deficits, both promises 
failed to come true. The personal savings 
rate fell from 7.1% in 1980 to about 4% last 
year. At the same time, the growth of busi- 
ness productivity, or output per hour, aver- 
aged a meager 1.4% from 1980 to 1987, 
half the rate of the 1960s. Reason: the sav- 
ings decline slowed investments in pro- 
ductive new equipment. 

Reagan’s proudest economic achieve- 
ment, taming the inflation rate from 
12.5% in 1980 to 4.4% last year, has also 
dealt a blow to some major schools of 
thought. Monetarists like Nobel laureate 
Milton Friedman, who believe that slow 
and steady growth of the money supply is 
the key to prosperity, expected inflation to 
shoot up when the Federal Reserve sud- 


denly pumped cash into the economy to 
halt the recession of 1981-82. But inflation 
failed to ignite because the slump was so 
deep that it left the economy with plenty of 
room to grow without pushing up prices. 

Members of the rational-expectations 
school, which holds that people keep a 
sharp eye on government policies and 
then act accordingly, were also caught 
short by inflation’s fall. “If you had lis- 
tened to me eight years ago,” says Univer- 
sity of Chicago economist Robert Lucas, 
“IT would have predicted an inflation rate 
of 25% with these deficits.” 

Economists would have been less sur- 
prised if they had paid more careful atten- 
tion to changes in the U.S. and world 
economies. The deregulation of foreign 
capital markets in the late 1970s and early 
1980s enabled the U.S. to go on a global 
borrowing binge that counteracted the ef- 
fects of the deficit. 

“Ten years ago, there weren't that 
many people we could borrow money 
from,” notes Harvard's Jeffrey 
Sachs, a leading international econ- 
omist. “We were reluctant to run 
deficits out of fear of creating sky- 
high inflation. Now there is a global 
bank-teller window that is open 24 
hours a day, and we've been one of 
the most frequent customers.”’ Sachs 
warns, however, that the bender 
cannot last. “We're faking it,’ he 
says. “Our living standard isn’t be- 
ing maintained by higher productiv- 
ity or wages. It’s maintained by for- 
eign capital.” 

That concern is echoed by resur- 
gent Keynesian economists, who are 
trying to adapt their mostly liberal 
views to current conditions. Virtual- 
ly counted out when inflation surged | 
along with unemployment in the 
1970s, the Keynesians now point out 
that Reagan borrowed from their 
philosophy in propelling his economic 
boom with deficit spending, which 
Keynesians have long advocated as a cure 
for slumps. “Keynesianism was vindicat- 
ed by these last eight years,” says Prince- 
ton economist Alan Blinder, a leading ex- 
ponent of the school of thought. Blinder 
insists, however, that the deficits have got 
far out of hand. 

While economists may be more open 
to peaceful coexistence, they still tend to 
form battle lines over the importance of 
the budget deficits. Some economists con- 
tend that the deficit is no longer a menace 
because it has shrunk from more than 6% 
of the gross national product in 1983 to 
about 3% right now. That is lower than 
the level of deficit spending during 1975- 
76, for example, when the gap was wid- 
ened by a recession. Friedman says he ac- 
cepts the deficit because it has restrained 
federal spending. “Sometimes you have to 
choose the lesser of two evils,”’ he says. 
While Friedman admits that “mine is not 
the majority view,” he adds, “Everybody 
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looks at the world through his own glass- 
es, and those glasses mean more than the 
facts you are looking at.” 

Many economists have been staring 
through a veil of mathematics that can 
further distort what they see. “Economics 
research has become more a game of 
chess than a search for understanding re- 
ality,” says economist David Colander of 
Middlebury College in Vermont. Colan- 
der and Arjo Klamer, a visiting professor 
at the University of Iowa, surveyed more 
than 200 graduate students at six top eco- 
nomics departments. When the students 
were asked what it took to advance rapid- 
ly in the economics profession, an aston- 
ishing 68% said “a thorough knowledge of 
the economy” was unimportant. At the 





same time, 57% picked “excellence in 
mathematics” as the key to success. Said a 
bemused student: “You can walk in off 
the street and take the courses, and not 
know what the FORTUNE 500 is, and 
blaze through with flying colors.” 


ut many economists are not con- 
tent to fiddle with mathematical 
models. They want to under- 
stand the FORTUNE 500 corpo- 
rations and the rest of the economy, in all 
its messy and ever changing complexity. 
That calls for using common sense as well 
as elegant formulas, and studying social 
and technological trends along with his- 
torical data. Writing about Adam Smith 
and other great economists, author Robert 








Heilbroner called them “worldly philoso- 
phers” who were “fascinated by the world 
about them” and “absorbed in the behav- 
ior of their fellow man.” 

Modern worldly philosophers are 
needed in George Bush's Washington and 
everywhere else that economic decisions 
are made. They can provide what Donald 
McCloskey, a University of lowa econom- 
ic historian, calls “reality checks—state- 
ments of what may happen as a result of 
policies.” Such statements may not be the 
single-minded advice that Harry Truman 
longed for. But they will at least be ground- 
ed in the real world rather than in the airy 
realms of abstract mathematics and wish- 
ful thinking. ——-Reported by Richard Hornik/ 
Washington and Thomas McCarroll/New York 





Boskin: “I Have a Lot of Strong Principles” 
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Bush's designated chief economist is already a trusted insider 


he title suggests a position of great influence: chairman 

of the President’s Council of Economic Advisers. In the 
past few Administrations, however, those who held the post 
tended to wind up as voices in the wilderness rather than 
confidants in the Oval Office. But George Bush’s choice for 
the post, Stanford University Professor Michael Boskin, 43, 
is a trusted adviser and an open-minded scholar who could 
help restore genuine authority to the job. Says Robert Litan, 
a senior fellow at the Brookings Institution: “For the first 
time in recent memory, the incoming chairman is someone 
who was deeply involved during the campaign.” 

The personable Boskin was one of the main architects of 
Bush’s flexible-freeze plan for cutting the budget deficit 
without raising taxes. To make the freeze work, the Bush 
team would have to limit increases on most domestic spend- 
ing to the inflation rate and at the same time boost economic 
growth and reduce interest rates. Many economists think 
that combination would be quite tricky to arrange. Says 
Lawrence Summers, a Harvard professor and former adviser 
to Michael Dukakis: “I would not want to skate on a flexibly 
frozen lake.” 

While Boskin fits into the conservative range of the eco- 


nomic spectrum, he is no ideologue. Born in New York City, 
Boskin earned his three degrees at Berkeley. Says he: “I am 
eclectic, but I have a lot of strong principles.” His precepts 
center on the belief that “market forces work best, but there 
are situations where they don’t work perfectly.” Boskin’s pri- 
mary concern about the U.S. economy is its low savings and 
investment rate, a problem he attributes partly to the high 
deficits of the Reagan era. The economist concedes that the 
Reagan Administration’s tax cuts did not inspire the in- 
creased saving his research says they should have, but he 
maintains his faith in the incentive power of such policies. 

Boskin’s most controversial policy preference is reflected 
in his call for changes in programs that in some cases 
amount to handouts for the well-off, including Social Securi- 
ty and agricultural subsidies. In his 1987 book, Reagan and 
the Economy, Boskin wrote, “Welfare for the wealthy simply 
can no longer be afforded.” But he realizes that middle-class 
entitlement programs are political nitroglycerin, and he has 
no intention of embarrassing Bush by launching a public 
crusade. 

While Boskin seems assured of having Bush’s ear, he will 
have to share it with two other, better-known members of 
the President’s economic team: Richard Darman, the desig- 
nated head of the Office of Management and Budget, and 
Nicholas Brady, the Treasury Secretary. Darman has al- 
ready emerged as Bush’s chief strategist for the coming slug- 
fest with Congress over the budget deficit; Brady, a close 
friend of the President’s, has staked out Wall Street reform 
and U.S. competitiveness as his turf. But Boskin may hold 
his own; he has a rapport with the President that Darman 
lacks and more conceptual depth than Brady. 

Most of his colleagues are pleased that Boskin was select- 
ed, viewing his appointment as a sign that the Bush Admin- 
istration will be more accessible to outside ideas than 
its predecessor was. Boskin certainly hopes that is the case: 
“T’ve always taken very seriously the research of all schools 
of thought. I didn’t start out presuming they were wrong, be- 
cause I wasn’t wed to one camp or another.” That sort of 
thinking should be a boon to the Bush Administration as it 
grapples with deficits and other problems that so far have 
proved too big and intractable for one narrow philosophy to 
solve. — By Richard Hornik/Washington 
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Confused by the loud drums, Roy is flushed into the net. 


What your international express company doesn’t 
know about customs can get you into a real bind. 


When you're shipping to the Far Side of the 
world, you can really get tangled up in customs. 

And no ig company knows how to clear 
customs like DHL. 

In our 20 years of shipping, DHL has delivered 
more packages internationally than Federal 
Express, Emery and Airborne combined. 

We know the rules and regulations in 
over 170 countries. In London, DHL even 


has its own customs area, so your package So 


doesn’t get bogged down. 
And we use Japanese customs expers = 







in the U.S. to process packages before they even 
leave for the Far East. 

Plus, our unique Pre-Clearance System gets 
any necessary customs paperwork done before 
your package arrives at its overseas destination. 

When you choose an international air express 
company, make it the one who invented the idea. 


800-CALL DHL 


The World’s Express Company” 


1988 DHL AIRWAYS, INC 
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Take a look at the car your kic 


It is the product of five years Just look at it. The sleek lines. 
of engineering and design,the © Thesmooth shape. Styling des- 
result of overa million miles of _ tined to become the standard of 
testing. In the purest sense of a new generation. 
the word, the Cutlass Supreme But advanced styling isn’t the 
is a totally new Oldsmobile* only reason the Cutlass Supreme 


Ordinarily, we wouldn't make 
such a bold prediction. But then, 
the 1989 Cutlass Supreme is any- 
thing but ordinary. 





Will be driving in theyear 2000. 


is ahead of its time. Front-wheel In the meantime, it gives the MI 4890). Better yet, visit your 
drive, four-wheel independent younger generationsomething _local dealer fora test drive. 
suspension, power-assisted rack- to look forward to. ; 
and-pinion steering and a 2.8-liter For more information, write: The New Generation of 


fuel-injected V6 assure it will stay Oldsmobile Cutlass Supreme 
ahead for years down the road. Catalog, PO. Box 14238, Lansing, 4 OLDSMOBILE. 





For more information, call your travel agent or write to . - 
México Tourism, PO. Box 8013-IMAG, Smithtown, NY 11787 Turismo de México. 










C an the company once called Hits- 
ville, U.S.A., which produced a gen- 
eration of singing superstars from Stevie 
Wonder to the Supremes, hit it big in pic- 
tures? That question is producing a heart- 
thumping atmosphere at Motown Pro- 
ductions these days. Founder 
and Chairman Berry Gordy, 
who sold his legendary record 
label to MCA last June for $61 
million, is now plunging his 
company into the equally 
high-risk field of movies and 
television. In doing so, Gordy, 
59, is banking on the talents of 
his ace protégé, Suzanne de 
Passe, 42, the president of Mo- 
town Productions and one of 
the most promising new mini- 
moguls in Hollywood. 

TV viewers will get the 
chance to judge for them- 
selves next month, when CBS 
broadcasts Motown’s first 
mini-series, the eight-hour 
Lonesome Dove. Starring Rob- 
ert Duvall, Anjelica Huston 
and Danny Glover, the series 


best-selling 1985 novel about 
a 19th century cattle drive. 
The epic will air on four consecutive 
nights, starting Feb. 5. 

In making Lonesome Dove, de Passe 
rejected the TV industry wisdom that 
westerns no longer draw a big audience. 
All three major networks initially turned 
down the rights to produce McMurtry’s 









One Toe over 
The Line 

Big banks get the go-ahead 

to enter Wall Street turf 


he Fed is on its way to giving 

banks an invitation to shoot craps 
with the taxpayer's money.” So said 
Michigan Democrat John Dingell, chair- 
man of the House Energy and Commerce 
Committee, with a touch of hyperbole. 
The object of his barb: a Fed ruling last 
week that will permit five leading bank 
holding companies—Bankers Trust New 
York, Chase Manhattan, Citicorp, J.P. 
Morgan and Security Pacific—to buy and 
sell corporate bonds. The decision will en- 
able the financial institutions to move, 
within strict limits, onto the turf of Wall 
Street firms, which have been encroach= 





Hitsville Goes Hollywood 


Motown hopes to bring its golden touch to films and television 


843-page prairie odyssey. Even the author 
warned de Passe, “You probably wouldn’t 
like it.” Intrigued, de Passe eventually 
snared movie and TV rights for $50,000. 
A former concert-booking agent, de 
Passe started as Gordy’s creative assistant 






is based on Larry McMurtry’s MAKING HER GARDEN GROW: studio chief Suzanne de Passe is counting 
on Lonesome Dove to make her thriving company a contender 


when she was 21 and produced several hit 
records in her 13 years in the music divi- 
sion. Her masterstroke: persuading Gordy 
in 1968 to sign the Jackson Five, an un- 
known group starring nine-year-old sing- 
er Michael Jackson. 


ing on the banking business. Said Richard 
Huber, an executive vice president at 
Chase Manhattan: “We're very pleased. 
We applaud it.” 

The Fed acted in part because 
Congress failed last year to pass legisla- 
tion that would reform the 1933 Glass- 
Steagall Act, which erected walls be- 
tween the banking and securities 
businesses. The landmark stat- 
ute is widely viewed as outdat- 
ed, but many legislators, in- 
cluding Texas Democrat 
Henry Gonzalez, chairman of 
the House Banking Commit- 
tee, contend that the Fed has 
wrongly usurped congressional 
powers to oversee the banking 
industry. 

Leading the outcry against 
the Fed’s move is the Securities 
Industry Association, which 
represents most investment 


In 1980 de Passe was put in charge of 








Motown Productions. Under Gordy’s di- 
rection, the division had scored a hit in 
1972 with Lady Sings the Blues, starring 
Diana Ross. But some other Gordy ef- 
forts, including Mahogany and The Wiz, 
were box-office disappointments. 

De Passe is widely credited with 
bringing Motown to life by expanding 
into TV movies and other programs. 
Wielding a budget that has jumped from 
$12 million in 1980 to $65 million this 
year, de Passe is picking up Motown’s 
tempo. Among the latest pro- 
ductions: Bridesmaids, a TV 
movie scheduled to air on CBS 
next month, and two feature 
films, The Jackie Wilson Story 
and Heatwave a teen romance. 

De Passe, who is married 
to actor Paul Le Mat (Ameri- 
can Graffiti, Melvin and How- 
ard), has had an occasionally 
stormy working relationship 
with Gordy. She describes 
him, only partly in jest, as a 
special kind of mentor, “a tor- 
mentor.” Yet Gordy has given 
de Passe the freedom to run 
the company as she sees fit. 
Says Gordy: “If somebody 
had asked me a year ago, I 
would never have guessed we 
were going to do a western.” 
Now that de Passe has 
reached near the top of Holly- 
wood's mostly white, mostly 
male élite, she maintains that 
she has no yen to jump to a major studio. 
Says she: “There really isn’t anything 
out there that I am interested in. I 
was planted in a garden that allowed me 
to grow.” — By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Karen Bates/Los Angeles and 
Naushad S. Mehta/New York 
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firms. One reason is that the increased 
competition will probably reduce profits 
in an industry that already operates on 
thin margins. 

What particularly alarms the Wall 
Streeters is the likelihood that the Fed 
will unleash the banks even more. Says 
Edward O’Brien, president of the Securi- 
ties Industry Association: “It represents 
piecemeal dismantling of the 
appropriate separation that ex- 
ists in the financial-services in- 
dustry—a system that has 
worked exceedingly well for 
more than 50 years.” Within a 
year, the Fed plans to consider 
whether to allow banks to ven- 
ture deeper into Wall Street’s 
business by selling stocks as 
well as bonds. The securities in- 
dustry may try to block the Fed 
in court, although previous 
challenges have failed. a 
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Crackdown on the Chicago Boys 





} n the controlled chaos of Chicago's 
commodities pits, there is no time to re- 
flect, only time to react, to buy when the 
market heads north, to sell the instant it 
flounders. Thus the busy traders never 
really stopped to wonder about the unusu- 
al behavior of several new colleagues who 
regularly lost thousands of dollars but 
kept coming back for more, day after day 
for two years. Tom Hicks, a trader on the 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange, remem- 
bers one in particular named Peter Vogel: 
“He was real clean-cut—wing tips, 
clipped hair, tie always knotted tightly. 
He didn’t dress like the rest of us. They 
called him ‘the accountant.’ ” 

The traders were right on one count: 
the man named Vogel was keeping tabs 
on everyone. Last week it was disclosed 
that several FBI undercover agents carry- 
ing hidden tape recorders had penetrated 
the pits as part of the largest criminal in- 
vestigation ever to hit the Chicago com- 
modities markets. The sting operation, 
designed to catch unscrupulous commod- 
ities traders who were defrauding custom- 
ers of millions of dollars, broke 
into the open when the Justice 
Department reportedly began 
issuing subpoenas to at least 40 
people connected with the Chi- 
cago markets. By the time they 
finish gathering evidence in the 
next few weeks, federal prose- 
cutors may be able to indict 100 
or more commodities brokers 
and traders on felony charges of 
fraud and racketeering. 

Word of the sting prompted 
widespread soul-searching on 
the normally ebullient trading 
floors of the Merc and the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. “There’s 
paranoia in the pits today,” 
said a futures trader. “Nobody 
knows just how much the feds 
have got and against whom.” 
Several panicky traders who 
reportedly had been subpoe- 
naed sold their exchange seats, 
including one on the Merc that 
went for only $330,500, a sharp 
drop from the previous sale at 
$380,000 only a week earlier. 
Many traders worried about 
what the scandal might cost 
Chicago’s booming markets in 
terms of lost prestige and new 
Government regulation. Says a 
broker: “It shows once and for 
all that we're not capable of 
regulating ourselves honestly.” 

On Wall Street some trad- 
ers noted with satisfaction that 
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An undercover FBI sting rounds up evidence of widespread 
Jraud in the city’s freewheeling commodities markets 


the rival Chicago markets, which many 
New York investors blamed for aggra- 
vating the stock-market crash of ‘87, 
were getting a dose of the scrutiny that 
the stock markets have long endured. 
Said the president of a Big Board firm: 
“There is some quiet delight that the 
Chicago boys are finally getting their 
comeuppance.” 

Originally set up more than 70 
years ago to help farmers hedge their 
bets on the future of their crops, the 
Merc and the Board of Trade grew ex- 
plosively during the 1980s by offering 
futures contracts on everything from 
foreign currencies to precious metals. 
But for all their sophisticated new fi- 
nancial products, the exchanges still use 
the old-fashioned, face-to-face auction 
system of making trades. The leader of 
the investigation, Anton Valukas, the 
US. Attorney for the Northern District 
of Illinois, apparently decided that the 
system left plenty of room for rip-offs 
of commodities buyers. 

Federal law requires that traders and 


MOLES IN THE PITS 


“Now that I think of it, they 
asked an awful lot of questions, 


but I thought it was just 
eagerness to learn.” 





Controlled chaos: the greed of a few may threaten the freedom of all 
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brokers must try to get the best possible 
price for their customers when executing 
trades. But because the deals are con- 
ducted orally, illegal trades are difficult 
to catch. When four FBI agents masquer- 
aded as commodities dealers, however, 
they were able to secretly tape-record the 
transactions taking place at the Board of 
Trade and the Mercantile Exchange. 

One typical shady deal they are be- 
lieved to have detected is the “bucket 
trade,” in which a broker slices an extra 
profit margin by buying a contract from a 
confederate at a bit more than the going 
price in the pit, or selling one for a bit 
less. For example, if a customer asks the 
broker to sell a soybean contract of 5,000 
bushels and the market price is $7.50 per 
bushel, the crooked broker may sell the 
contract to a colleague for $7.40. That 
gives the colleague a discount of 10¢ per 
bushel, or $500, some of which he kicks 
back to his partner. The customer proba- 
bly cannot challenge the price because 
there is no record of precisely when the 
deal occurred. 

The undercover agents recorded their 
information not just in the hurlyburly of the 
pits but on social occasions as well. Two feds 
working the Board of Trade solicited stories 
about illegal trades by throwing lavish par- 
ties in their high-rise apartments and by 
joining the posh East Bank Club, a gym 
popular with commodities bro- 
kers. One agent who called him- 
self Richard Carlson claimed 
that he specialized in soybean 
contracts and was a native New 
Yorker; the other, who called 
himself Michael McLoughlin, 
said he worked the Treasury- 
bond pit and was from Florida. 
“Both were nice guys, pleasant, 
friendly,” recalls a trader. “Now 
that I think of it, they asked an 
awful lot of questions, but I 
thought it was just eagerness 
to learn.” 

The biggest fear among 
law-abiding Chicago traders 
and brokers is that evidence of 
shady dealings will inspire 
Washington to clamp down on 
the freewheeling markets. Al- 
ready Texas Democrat Kika de 
la Garza, chairman of the 
House Agriculture Committee, 
plans to investigate the Chicago 
exchanges. Congress could de- 
cide to beef up the relatively 
tiny agency that oversees the 
= Chicago markets, the Com- 
¥ modity Futures Trading Com- 
mission, or transfer the author- 
ity to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. “Figu- 
ratively speaking, at least,” la- 
ments a futures broker, “there'll 
be police in the pits from 
now on.”” —By Christine Gorman. 
Reported by Lee Griggs/Chicago 
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HOMESTEADING 


Go North, 
Young Man! 


Tired of the rat race? Now 
comes a chance to revitalize 
yourself and a rural communi- 
ty at the same time. Residents 
of Minnesota’s Koochiching 
County, whose biggest town is 
International Falls (pop. 
10,000), are trying to boost 
their sagging population by 
giving away up to 40 acres to 
each brave soul who takes up 
residence there. To qualify, ap- 
plicants must be financially 
self-sufficient and bring a busi- 
ness or a useful skill with them. 
The county has received 27 ap- 
plications, four of which have 
been accepted. 

But tenderfoots should be- 
ware. Koochiching features 














Newcomers can get 40 acres free 


howling wolves, garbage-scav- 
enging bears, voracious mos- 
quitoes and subzero winter 
temperatures, “We're not giv- 
ing away much,” says program 
backer Lee Hervey. “You're 
earning it.” 





Paying Off the 
Czar’s lOUs 


Search the attic! Check behind 
the wallpaper! Lucky scaven- 
gers may discover a small for- 
tune in Russian bonds issued 
during World War I by the 
government of Czar Nicholas 
II. For 70 years, the IOUs have 
scarcely been worth the ornate 
paper they were printed on. 
Reason: a year after shooting 
the imperial family, the Soviet 
revolutionary government re- 
pudiated $192 million in the 
hands of U.S. bondholders. But 
last week the State Depart- 
ment said U.S. and Soviet offi- 
cials have started negotiating a 
repayment of the Czarist loans. 
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Including interest, the settle- 
ment could reach $900 million. 

The Soviets have a vested 
interest in making good on the 


| antique IOUs. In recent times, 


US. banks have loaned money 
to the Soviets only for short pe- 
riods. But the Soviets hope that 
a repayment of the old debt 
may encourage some U.S. 
banks to extend longer-term 
loans, as European and Japa- 
nese financial institutions have 
done over the past five years to 
the tune of $11 billion. 

The repayment negotia- 
tions are being closely watched 
by officials in New Hamp- 
shire, which owns $10,000 in 
Russian bonds dating back 
to the 1820s. With interest 
they could be worth $300,000 
today. w 





In the vaults of the Granite State, a Russian bond sparks new interest 
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Business Notes 











So Happy 
Together? 


When OPEC members agreed 
last November to limit the 
group's oil production to 18.5 
million bbl. per day in hopes of 
boosting prices, veteran oilmen 
were skeptical. Previous all- 
for-one pacts had crumbled 
when members secretly ex- 


ceeded their quotas. This time | 


producers are still cheating, 








— ms a 
A Saudi refinery at Jubail: OPEC cutbacks have sent prices surging 


but considerably less than 
most experts had expected 
Oil-industry analysts estimate | 
that OPEC is producing just | 
million bbl. per day more than 
the quota. As a result, OPEC’s 
relative restraint is sparking a 
rally in the oil markets. The 
price of West Texas intermedi- 
ate, a benchmark crude, 
reached $19.26 per bbl. last 
week, vs. less than $13 last Oc- 
tober. Not since November 
1987 has petroleum been so 
expensive. e 














CONSUMER ELECTRONICS 


A Little on 
The High Side 


If Panasonic products seemed 
a bit pricey last year, the rea- 
son has become clear. Between 
March and August, some of 
the company’s U.S. represen- 
tatives allegedly resorted to 
classic pressure tactics to shore 
up profits that had been eroded 
by price wars. Panasonic 
threatened to cut off deliveries 
to retailers that discounted 
Panasonic goods. Among the 
targets: K mart, Montgomery 
Ward and Circuit City. Last 
week Panasonic, a division of 
Japan’s Matsushita, settled 
charges of price fixing with the 
New York State attorney gen- 
eral’s office. While Panasonic 
admitted no wrongdoing, the 
company agreed to refund as 
much as $16 million to an esti- 
mated 748,000 U.S. consumers 
who were overcharged. The re- 
funds, on such products as 
videocassette recorders, cam- 
corders and answering ma- 
chines, will range from $17 to 
$45.  ] 
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Less Smoke, 
More Fire 


The American Medical Asso- 
ciation calls it a “drug delivery 
device.” The RJ. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. touts it as a 
“cleaner smoke.” The product 
in dispute is Premier, RJR’s 
so-called smokeless cigarette, 
which the A.M.A. contends 
should be federally regulated 
The feud has been fanned by a 
recent issue of the Journal of 
the A.M.A., which portrays 
Premier as a product that fos- 
ters nicotine addiction. 





The most sensational 
charge in J.A.M.A. is con- 
tained in a letter from re- 


searchers who claim that Pre- 
mier, a cigarette-size cylinder | 
that heats tobacco rather than 
burns it, can be used to smoke 
crack, the cocaine derivative. 
That one has lit 2 fuse at RJR. 
Last week research head G 
Robert Di Marco attacked the 
accusations in J.A.M.A. as 
“distortions to further the po- 
litical goals of its parent 
organization.” es 
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Covering the Bush White House 


Afier a stage-managed era, reporters hope for openness 








BY LAURENCE ZUCKERMAN 





s George Bush took the oath of office 

last week, another, less heralded tran- 
sition was quietly taking place in news bu- 
reaus throughout the capital. ABC News 
correspondent Sam Donaldson, who be- 
came the embodiment of the White House 
press corps during the Reagan era, stepped 
aside after twelve years on the beat to co- 
anchor a new ABC prime-time news hour 
due later this year. The Washington Post's 
Lou Cannon, who started covering Reagan 
in his early days in California, began a 
| leave of absence to write a book about the 
Reagan presidency 

Like the incoming Bush Cabinet, the 
new White House press corps has many 
familiar faces. Lesley Stahl, who covered 
Reagan's first term for CBS News, is re- 
| turning. So are veteran Reagan watchers 
for ABC, NBC, CNN, the New York Times, 
Wall Street Journal, Los Angeles Times 
and Boston Globe. Yet White House re- 
porters old and new take up their posts at 


| a time when the beat, though still one of 


journalism’s most prestigious, has lost 
some of its luster after eight years of ob- 


| sessive news management by the Reagan 


Administration. “Like the peso, it’s been 


devalued,” admits Boston Globe reporter | 
Walter Robinson, who saw two colleagues | 


pass up offers to move to Washington to 
cover Bush. Adds Wall Street Journal 
correspondent Michel McQueen, 29, one 
of the few reporters new to the White 
House assignment: “People have said, 
‘Congratulations—and condolences.’ " 
Covering the White House has always 
been a difficult job. The competition is 
keen, and the sources are limited. Unlike 
Congressmen or even big-city mayors, 
who can be staked out and buttonholed by 
reporters, the President and his top aides 
are carefully protected by elaborate secu- 
rity measures and protocol. Journalists 
who push too hard risk getting frozen out. 
“Generally the best, most aggressive re- 
porting does not come from White House 
reporters, because they have to maintain 
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News conferences were rare under Reagan, 


their good relations,” says Knight-Ridder 
correspondent Owen Ullmann 

Still, the White House is considered a 
plum assignment, especially in television, 
because almost anything the President 
does or says makes the front page and 
tops the evening news. Exploiting this 
seemingly insatiable appetite for presi- 
dential news was one of the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s key contributions to the 
long history of White House press ma- 


but 
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Bush promises to meet with reporters frequently 


nipulation. By placing the President in at- | 


tractive settings—meeting foreign heads 
of state or splitting wood at his California 
ranch—the White House p.r. appara- 
tchiks provided the networks with the 
daily supply of visuals they desired, while 
cultivating the image of an active and ac- 
cessible leader. In reality, Reagan was 
carefully cloistered from reporters, who 
could rarely do more than shout questions 
at him over the din of helicopter rotors. 














Bush promises to be different. Al- | 
| though he adopted the Reagan method 
=| during the campaign, stage-managing his 
| every appearance and sequestering him- 
;| self from the press, he held more news 
| conferences in the ten weeks following the 
:} election than Reagan did in his last two 
s| years in Office. “I think you will see him 


act as President very much as he has been 
in the last few weeks,” says White House 
spokesman Marlin Fitzwater. 

After the frustrations of the Reagan 
years, the new White House reporters 
seem enraptured by Bush, at least for now. 
“If you ask him a question, he'll stop and 
answer it,” gushes Janet Cawley of the 
Chicago Tribune. While Reagan rarely 
broke from his precise daily schedule, 
Bush seems to be cultivating the image of 
a “spontaneous” citizen-President, impul- 
sively heading out on the town for a Chi- 
nese dinner or a movie. 


E ven during the transition period, how- 
ever, there were signs that Bush might 
not be so open when it counts. On Jan. 5, 
the day after U.S. F-14s shot down two 
Libyan jets, a Bush speech to a veterans’ 
group that was supposed to be covered by a 
pool of reporters was closed to the press, 
apparently to shield Bush from questions 
about the dogfight. (The Vice President's 
office claims that the event was never offi- 
cially designated for press coverage.) The 








incident recalls the protective instincts of 
the Bush campaign’s image handlers, 
many of whom will have the same roles in 
the White House. 

Surprisingly, few in the new White 
House press corps seem to have consid- 
ered how they may combat Reagan-style 
manipulation in the future. “There is 
nothing the press can do if Bush is as 
popular as Reagan was,” says Lesley 
Stahl. Not true. For one thing, editors 
and producers can fight the compulsion | 
to define everything the President does | 
as news. 

They can also act on a principle that 
is agreed upon by news executives at ev- 
ery symposium about the press and the | 
presidency: that the White House is in 
many ways the worst place to cover the 
Executive Branch. By redeploying some 
of the vast resources spent on the “body 
watch,” news organizations could more 
actively probe the dozens of federal 
agencies that actually make up the Ad- 
ministration and carry out most of its 
work. That would help free reporters 
from their dependence on handouts from 
the White House. For as United Press 
International correspondent Helen 
Thomas, a 28-year White House veteran, 
rightly points out, “All new Presidents 
promise to be more open, but eventually 
the door closes, and the penchant for | 
secrecy grows.” 
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Every Caribbean cruise line takes you to the same Caribbean. But how you enjoy it 


is an entirely different matter 


At Royal Caribbean, we start thinking about how you'll enjoy it before we even build 
a ship. That's why every one of our ships has full promenade decks for private moonlit walks. 
And more open-air deck space to let you enjoy more of the Caribbean sun every 


day of your cruise. 


But the real trademark of every Royal Caribbean ship is the Viking Crown Lounge. 
A beautiful club suspended 123 feet above sea level that seems to make every Caribbean sun- 


set last just a little bit longer 


We've even made your destinations more interesting with an exclusive port no one 
else can take you to. Labadee. A tropical paradise untouched by other tropical traffic. 

But of all the things that make the Royal Caribbean different, the most important is 
our staff. They'll pamper you with fine food, impeccable service and personal attention. In 


fact they take your vacation so seriously, that making you feel good 


makes them feel good, too. 


So before you decide to spend your vacation in the 
Caribbean, think about spending it somewhere else. 


In the Royal Caribbean. 


Sun Viking, Song of Norway Nordic Prince, Song of America and Sovereign of the Seas. Ships of Norwegian Registry 
See your travel agent about our surprisingly affordable 7, 8 and 10-day cruises. 
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Profile 


Running 
As His 
Own Man 


It’s a long way from Harlem’s Theresa 
Hotel to chairing the Democratic 
Party, but RONALD BROWN 

may get there—and become the 
nation’s most prominent black official 





BY WALTER ISAACSON 
A s a freshman at Middlebury College, where he was 





the only black in his class, Ron Brown found him- 

self rushed by the most prestigious fraternities on 
campus. It was a welcome embrace for the young man 
whose move from Harlem to rural Vermont had been, he 
recalls, “a pretty heavy transition.” There was one prob- 
lem: the fraternity he chose, Sigma Phi Epsilon, like most 
others, had a racial restriction in its charter. 

In the weeks that followed, there was an intense de- 
bate at the frat house. Everyone liked Ron and agreed 
that he would make a good member, but they worried 
about what it would mean for the fraternity. Brown said 
little, though he let it be known that he was unwilling to 
finesse the issue by accepting house privileges without full 
membership. Finally, the fraternity brothers rallied 
around and initiated him. As a result, the national head- 
quarters of Sigma Phi revoked the chapter’s charter. 
Middlebury responded by barring any fraternity with ra- 
cial barriers. Eventually, all the college’s fraternities re- 
pealed their exclusionary clauses. 

Now, 30 years later, Brown is embroiled in a contest in 
which the racial clauses are unwritten but not unspoken— 
the election of the chairman of the Democratic Party. “The 
Democratic Party is the last, best hope of this country to 
deal with issues of race, region, religion and ethnicity,” he 
says as he hops around the country in a Gulfstream jet 
loaned by the United Food and Commercial Workers 
union. “This election has become a test of that.” 

When the 404 members of the Democratic National 
Committee vote on Feb. 10, more will be at stake than re- 
placing Paul Kirk as their top technician. Ironically, 
Brown could end up rivaling Jesse Jackson as America’s 
pre-eminent black leader and thus steal some thunder from 
the man whose campaign he helped manage and whose 
specter has hovered over this contest. Brown would also be- 
come, for better or worse, a symbol of his party: either an 
embodiment of the commitment to fairness and equality 
that has been at the heart of the Democrats’ creed or, from 
another viewpoint, the final snub to those white voters who 





feel the party has become beholden to blacks and special 
interests. 

With his impish smile and baby face, Brown, 47, hardly 
looks like an agent of historic change. He has an outsize 
mustache, a quick wit and an ability to energize any room 
he enters, traits that conjure up comparisons with Jackson. 
But his hands are those of a polished Washington lobbyist: 
when he speaks, his left hand rests casually in his pocket 
while his right hand ticks off the logical points he wants to 
make; when he listens, his palms press together as he taps 
his fingers thoughtfully. At a lectern, he talks rather than 
preaches. On a couch, his relaxed body language and be- 
mused self-assurance give him the aura of an actor in a 
light-beer commercial. 

Brown is able to speak in both black and white. At the 
Democratic Convention, after he and Paul Brountas settled 
most of the disputes between Jackson and Michael Duka- 
kis, the four men gathered for a breakfast summit. One is- 
sue defied resolution: the nature of the “partnership” that 
Jackson was demanding. Finally Brown explained it as a 
language gap. Dukakis and Brountas interpreted partner- 
ship as if they were discussing a law firm. For Jackson, the 
term implied common goals and respect. Brown, a partner 
in one of Washington’s most powerful law firms who began 
his career as an organizer with the National Urban League, 
helped break the impasse. 

Such good deeds seldom go unpunished. At every stop, 
the question of Brown’s relationship with Jackson comes 
up. At a small meeting in a Richmond hotel, a woman 
squirms on the couch, apologizes, then blurts it out with a 
nervous smile. At a Chicago forum, a man reads the ques- 
tion from a page prepared in advance. They often call it 
simply “the Jesse question,” the perception that Brown is 
Jackson’s candidate or is obligated to him. 

Brown has a variety of answers: 
> “The question assumes that I was born in May of 1988, 
when I went to work for Jackson for three months,” he 
sometimes says, going on to point out his long service to the 
party before then. 
> When the question comes from party leaders, he reminds 
them that they begged him to take over the Jackson effort, 
knowing he would be a unifying influence. It is unfair, he 
says, to disqualify him for doing what they asked. 
> If he feels the question is in fact a euphemism for unease 
about a black—and it often is—Brown tackles race head on. 
“If I were a white person who had been Jackson's convention 
manager, I don’t think this would come up.” 
> Though he says he is “ proud” of his work with Jackson, he 
does not highlight it. In his two-page letter to D.N.C. members 
spelling out his credentials, Jackson’s name never appears. 

But Brown’s best defense against the perception that he 
is “Jesse’s man” is simply to tell people who he is and where 
he comes from. His life story, in addition to bearing witness 
to his own intellect, illustrates the keys to success that exist- 
ed 30 years ago for a black born in the inner city: a neigh- 
borhood that included the middle class as well as the poor, 
a childhood filled with role models, a father who worked, 
schools that actually educated, and the leadership opportu- 
nities that ROTC and the Army offered. 

Ronald Harmon Brown developed his social skills at a 
most unlikely place: the once famous Theresa Hotel on 125th 
Street in Harlem, where he grew up. His father was the man- 
ager, a celebrated fixture in the community. His mother was 
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socially prominent. Ron was their only child. The hotel 
was alive with entertainers, politicians, doctors, lawyers 
and sports heroes, black and white. 

“T'd be peeking around the hotel, always conscious of 
who people were and how they operated,” he says. Richard 
Nixon, who campaigned at the Theresa in 1952, was the 
first politician to be photographed with Ron (“I immedi- 
ately decided I wanted to become a Democrat,” he jokes). 
Joe Louis, a frequent guest, gave him a pair of his boxing 
gloves. From the roof of the Theresa, 13 floors high, Ron 
and his friends would gaze out on the excitement of 125th 
Street—the Apollo Theater, the street-corner orators, the 
hustlers—and the poverty beyond. 

Education was a high priority for his parents, both 
graduates of Howard University. His ability to glide effort- 
lessly between different worlds was enhanced when he be- 
gan taking the bus from Harlem to the Upper East Side to 
attend white schools. “When I was young,” he says, “mak- 
ing white friends was no problem.” At Middlebury he 
helped pay for his education by joining ROTC. 

When he was called to active duty, he and his wife 
Alma put everything they owned into a brand-new 1963 
navy blue Mercury Comet convertible 
and headed for Fort Eustis in Virginia. 
Ata drive-in near Newport News, Va., 
the waitress came out and told them 
that because they were black, they 
would have to park across the street. In- 
stead, they drove on. He can still recall 
every detail of the scene. 

He was assigned, at 21, to take 
charge of logistics at a base in West 
Germany, with 60 German civilians 
working under him. He rose to the rank 
of captain, then went to Korea as com- 
mandant of a school, where he trained 
Korean soldiers to work with the US. 
Army. “I learned to be comfortable tak- 
ing command,” he says. Indeed, those 
who have been with him in political or 
lobbying efforts say he is the type people turn to when a de- 
cision needs to be made. 

When he returned to the US., he became Whitney 
Young’s protégé at the Urban League, where he ran a job- 
training program. At night he attended law school at St. 
John’s University. There he forged a bond with a teacher 
the other students considered intimidating, Mario Cuomo. 
“We had an instant rapport,” says Brown. Cuomo, who en- 
dorsed Brown's candidacy early on, agrees. When Vernon 
Jordan took over the Urban League in 1971, he persuaded 
Brown to move to Washington to take over the organiza- 
tion’s office there. 

Brown's chance to play politics on the national level 
came when Ted Kennedy tapped him to be his deputy 
campaign manager in 1980. He ran the Senator's Califor- 
nia primary race, juggling the rivalries there to produce one 
of the campaign’s few successes. 

Brown had made little money, but he had developed a 
taste for the good life. So when Tom Boggs, one of Wash- 
ington’s paramount lawyer-lobbyists, talked to him at a 
party given by Kennedy, he was open to an offer. Brown 
signed on asa partner at Patton, Boggs & Blow with a sala- 
ry comfortably in the six-figure range. “He has a deft touch 
on Capitol Hill, just like he has on a basketball court,” says 
former Army Secretary Clifford Alexander, a Washington 


out his 


In Brown’s letter 
to Democratic 
Committee 
members spelling 


lawyer who plays ball with Brown on Saturday mornings. 
“He makes his opinions clear in a way that seems logical 
and fair, and he never boxes people into a corner. His ap- 
proach is designed to get the job done.” 

The partnership allowed Brown to live in the manner 
to which he wanted to become accustomed. He sports 
Hermés silk ties accented with a silver collar pin, well- 
tailored suits and monogrammed shirts with French cuffs. 
He and Alma live in a new four-bedroom town house just 
west of Washington’s Rock Creek Park, with a sleek black 
Jaguar in the driveway. Their son Michael is a law student 
at the University of Delaware; daughter Tracy is a senior at 
Boston College. 

When the 1988 election approached, Brown initially 
turned down Jackson’s request for him to run his cam- 
paign. But as the primaries were ending, Jackson gave a 
speech at a Washington fund raiser about how his quest 
had changed America and the role of blacks. “What 
we've accomplished has been historically meaningful,” 
Jackson said. “Now it’s time to put my first team on the 
field.” While he was speaking, he had his hand on 
Brown’s shoulder. Brown was moved. He agreed to come 
aboard as convention manager. 

During the Atlanta convention, he 
had 20 telephone lines in his hotel 
suite. At least twice a day, he met 
with the Dukakis camp, using a three- 
page game plan he had hammered 
out with Jackson and his entourage 
during an all-night session in Nash- 
ville the Friday before the convention 
opened. A menagerie of Jackson 
hangers-on and media executives pro- 
duced a constant din of demands on 
his time. Through it all, Brown moved 
at his amiable pace, never snapping. 
He shows the same style as he travels 
in pursuit of the chairmanship amid 
the crisp flutter of his professional 
staffers. Only small signs show that 
the calm is partly a fagade: eyes that keep darting and 
miss nothing, a leg that shakes back and forth like a 
place-kicker’s as he sits and talks. 

Many of those involved in choosing a new party 
chairman say—as did the frat brothers at Sigma Phi— 
that they like Brown personally but worry about the effect 
his election would have on the party. “Ron is a great guy, 
talented, intelligent and articulate,” says Senator John 
Breaux of Louisiana. “But I think he’s the wrong person 
at the wrong time and the wrong symbol.” Brown refers 
to this as his “but” problem. “My goal is to make it more 
difficult for people to say ‘but.’ ” 

The longer Brown campaigns, the closer he gets to 
this goal. Though he is running against three former 
Congressmen and one state party chairman, all white, 
he is clearly in the lead. That has put the party in a bind: 
his election would alienate many whites, but a last-min- 
ute defeat would be seen as an abandonment of party 
principles. Because of his connection to Jackson and, 
yes, his color, Brown’s talents as a cajoler and concilia- 
tor have been thoroughly tested during this campaign. If 
he succeeds in becoming the symbolic leader and video 
face of a party that has won the White House only once 
since 1964, those talents will face an even more rigorous 
workout. a 
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The History of the Bomb 








WAR AND PEACE IN THE NUCLEAR AGE PBS; Mondays; 8 p.m. on most stations 





BY STROBE TALBOTT 


A: though in penance for its 
sins, television occasionally 
tries to promote literacy in the 
sense of both knowledge and 
reading. Such megasubjects as 
science, art, mythology and civi- 
lization, as well as the hot and 
cold wars of the 20th century, 
have been creditably presented 
in public-TV documentaries, 
usually with what are called in 
the trade “book tie-ins.” Now the 
history of the Bomb is traced in a 
masterly 13-part PBS series, War 
and Peace in the Nuclear Age, 
and in a comprehensive, highly 
readable companion book of the 
| same title (Knopf; $22.95). The 











AU.S. test: weapons whose very existence deters their use 





book, published last week, is by 
John Newhouse, a veteran diplo- 
matic historian who writes for The New 
Yorker. The TV series begins this week. 

Both works live up to their Tolstoyan 
title. Under executive producer Zvi Dor- 
Ner, the series freshens the emblematic 
images of the nuclear age with rare foot- 
age and ironic juxtapositions, so that the 
viewer is more likely to look, and think, 
twice. Yet another mushroom cloud, at 
first almost a cliché, becomes surreal as 
Communist Chinese cavalrymen are 
shown charging toward ground zero as 
part of a training exercise, riders and 
horses wearing special masks to protect 
them against the blast. 








Emblematic images freshened with ironic juxtapositions. 


The Cuban missile crisis, which 
seemed done to death on its 25th anniver- 
sary less than two years ago, is skillfully 
re-created. The show combines inter- 
views with participants (including, thanks 
to glasnost, an aide to Nikita Khrushchev 
and another official who was the Soviet 
ambassador to Cuba at the time) and ex- 
cerpts from secretly recorded tapes of 
John F. Kennedy’s deliberations with his 
top advisers. In contrast to the traditional 
version of the episode, one of the leading 
hawks, at least initially, is the President's 
brother Bobby. He is heard suggesting 
that it may be necessary to “sink the 


Maine again or something” as a pretext 
for a U.S. invasion of Cuba. 

J.F.K.’s Secretary of Defense, Robert 
McNamara, emerges as the principal 
spokesman for the overarching theme of 
both the TV series and the book. 
That theme is that nuclear weap- 
ons are not really weapons at all: 
they are political instruments 
whose very existence deters their 
own use. Author Newhouse calls 
the quest for strategic advantage 
“the chimera of the nuclear age.” 

Having been used only twice, 
within a foyr-day period nearly 44 
years ago at the end of World War 
II, the Bomb is prone to mind- 
numbing abstraction. The TV se- 
ries uses grainy, black-and-white 
newsreels to make landmark 
events feel as though they hap- 
pened in the real world and epi- 
grammatic statements sound as 
though they were said by real peo- 
ple. One of many moments that 
make War and Peace television 
al its best: a 1946 United Nations 
‘disarmament conference is seen 
considering a US. plan for international 
controls that would prevent the Soviet 
Union from developing its own bomb. The 
proposal comes to a vote. It needs unani- 
mous endorsement. One delegate after an- 
other says “Yes,” until first the Polish, then 
the Soviet, delegate is heard from. A 37- 
year-old Andrei Gromyko says, softly and 
in English, “Abstain.” The plan is dead, 
and the tone of the superpower rivalry is 
set for nearly 40 years to come. Finally, 
Gromyko is shoved aside by Mikhail Gor- 
bachev, who knows how to say yes to the 
West and churn out a dizzying array of pro- 
posals of his own. e 
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Milestones 








HOSPITALIZED. P.W. Botha, 73. State Presi- 
dent of South Africa’s white-dominated 
government; with a stroke; in stable con- 
dition at a military hospital in Wynberg, 
South Africa. Officially described as 
“mild,” Botha’s stroke fueled already 
rampant speculation about his possible 
successor. Botha named Constitutional 
Development Minister Chris Heunis as 
acting President during his recovery. 


DIED. Bruce Chatwin, 48, British travel writ- 
er and novelist best known for his 1977 
work, Jn Patagonia, which recounted a 
trek through Argentina and Chile: of a 
rare bone-marrow disease contracted 
from a plant fungus during a trip to west- 
ern China; in Nice, France. In 1966 
Chatwin quit his job as director of impres- 
sionist art at Sotheby's, the London auc- 
tion house, to study and become a writer 








DIED. Robert Lekachman, 68, liberal econo- 
mist and persistent critic of the Reagan 
Administration; of cancer; in New York 
City. A proponent of democratic social- 
ism who warned of “right-wing authori- 
tarianism,” he wrote Visions and Night- 
mares: America After Reagan (1987) and 
Greed Is Not Enough: Reaganomics 
(1982). 


DIED. Sterling Allen Brown, 87, poet, scholar 
and authority on black-American litera- 
ture; in Takoma Park, Md. A professor of 
English at Howard University from 1929 
to 1969, he won the Lenore Marshall po- 
etry prize and was named the District of 
Columbia's poet laureate in 1984. “Done 
took my livin’ as it came,” wrote Brown, 
who composed much of his poetry in 
black dialect. “Done grabbed my joy, 
done risked my life.” 


| won a Tony Award in 1953 for her one- 





DIED. Beatrice Lillie, 94, theater and film 
comedian touted as the “funniest woman 
in the world”; at her home in Henley-on- 
Thames, England. Brandishing her long 
cigarette holder, Lillie delivered masterly 
double entendres and verbal sallies. She 


woman show An Evening with Beatrice 
Lillie and acclaim for her roles in such 
films as Exit Smiling (1927) and Around 
the World in 80 Days (1956). 





DIED. Lloyd Bentsen Sr., 95, founder of a 
south Texas cattle and real estate empire 
and father of Texas Senator Lloyd Bent- 
sen; in a traffic accident at a rural inter- 
section near Mission, Texas. Known as 
Mr. Lloyd, the senior Bentsen apparently 
drove past a stop sign and collided with | 
another car, whose occupants were not 


| seriously injured. 
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Medicine 








im Special 
| Bichhias 
Good and 


Bad News 
About 
AIDS 





BY JOHN LANGONE 





he barrage of scary rhet- 

oric and hyperbole began 

not long after young 

homosexual men started 
dying by the thousands in the ear- 
ly 1980s. Dire warnings of an AIDS 
apocalypse came not only from 
headline writers but also, unchar- 
acteristically, from scientists and 
health specialists. Declared one: 
“We have not seen anything of 
this magnitude that we can’t con- 
trol except nuclear bombs.” In 
1987 Otis Bowen, then Secretary 
of Health and Human Services, 
said AIDS would make black 
death—the bubonic plague that 
wiped out as much as a third of 
Europe’s population in the Middle 
Ages—"pale by comparison.” In a 
frightening, controversial book, 
sex researchers William Masters 
and Virginia Johnson contended 
that toilet seats could transmit the 
AIDS virus and that the deadly dis- 
ease would run rampant among 
heterosexuals. 

The public understandably 
became terrified and overreact- 
ed. Children with AIDS from 
Queens to Kokomo were barred 
from attending school. Police of- 
ficers donned rubber gloves when appre- 
hending drug abusers thought to be infect- 
ed with the AIDS virus. Churchgoers 
| declined the Communion wine they had 
| once quaffed from their common cups. 
| Everything from Florida’s mosquitoes to 
food touched by gay waiters was suspect- 
ed of carrying the virus. 

Now, eight years into the epidemic, it 
is increasingly clear that much of the pan- 
ic and scaremongering was not justified. 
AIDS is not the black death, and never will 
be. Unlike the plague or the common 
cold, AIDS is not easily spread. The virus is 
transmitted only through blood and sexu- 








How to Block 
A Killer’s Path 


New infections are down among gays but up in the drug culture 








al intercourse. No one has been found to 
get the virus from saliva, tears or toilet 
seats. As a result of education about AIDS 
and changes in sex habits, the rate of new 
infections has sharply dropped in some 
gay communities. And while the virus can 
sometimes be transmitted in heterosexual 
intercourse, the evidence does not indi- 
cate that AIDS is about to break out in a 
big way into the mainstream population 
Nonetheless, there is ample cause for 
concern. Unlike many other diseases, 


| AIDS remains fatal; there is no known 


cure. It is still spreading rapidly among 
intravenous drug abusers. They pass 
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along the virus to those who 
share needles with them or to 
sexual partners, both male and 
female. Women who are part of 
the drug scene often transmit the 
virus to their unborn children, al- 
most surely dooming them to an 
early death. Some researchers 
fear that AIDS could eventually 
spread, through heterosexual in- 
tercourse, from addicts to the 
population at large. But so far the 
epidemic has confined itself, for 
the most part, to gay communi- 
ties, to the drug cultures of inner 
cities, and to hemophiliacs and 
others who have received tainted 
blood products and transfusions. 

While most people can guard 
against the AIDS virus, the disease 
has undeniably created a disaster 
of monumental and mounting 
proportions. Up to 1.4 million 
Americans, and perhaps 10 mil- 
lion people worldwide, are already 
infected with the AIDS virus. Since 
the virus may lie dormant in the 
body for years before causing the 
disease, the number of AIDS 
cases—and the death toll—will | 
continue rising for years. 

In the US. the epidemic has 
progressed more or less as the ex- 
perts expected. New cases in- 
creased from about 22,000 in 1987 to 
32,000 in 1988. Most of these victims 
picked up the virus years ago, before the 
dangers of AIDS became known. The Pub- 
lic Health Service forecasts that by the 
end of 1992, 365,000 Americans will have 
come down with AIDS, and 263,000 of 
these will have died. 

Outside the US., the incidence of 
AIDS varies wildly: an estimated | million 
Brazilians may be infected with the virus, 
but only 1,200 Japanese. The epidemic is 
still raging in Africa, where many scien- 
tists believe the disease originated. AIDS 
in sub-Saharan Africa, unlike anywhere 














else, is a heterosexual scourge 
that affects men and women 
equally. One reason is that in 
some countries of the sub-Sahara 
men practice polygamy, while in 
other regions men commonly 
have multiple sexual partners. 
Moreover, the continent is rife 
with other sexually transmitted 
maladies, such as genital ulcers 
and lesions caused by syphilis 
Such breaks in the skin make it 
easier for the AIDS virus to pene- 
trate the body and enter the 
bloodstream. As many as 5 mil- 
lion Africans are thought to har- 
bor the virus, and at least 175,000 
have developed AIDS. 

In many countries the spread 
of information about how the AIDS 
virus is transmitted has helped 
slow down the march of the dis- 
ease among some groups. Gay 
communities around the world 
have made “safe sex” the watch- 
word, and the use of condoms is 
up—with dramatic results. From 
1983 through 1985 in West Berlin, 
one-fourth of the homosexuals 
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and bisexuals at a single clinic 
tested positive for the virus. In 1988 the fig- 
ure had dropped below 10%. In San Fran- 
cisco up to 5,000 people first tested positive 
for the virus in 1981; last year the number 
of newly discovered infections was down to 
about 100. Asserts Andrew Moss, an epide- 
miologist at the University of California at 
San Francisco: “The epidemic is all but 
over with gay men.” 

The same cannot be said of intrave- 
nous drug abusers, who are generally 
oblivious to educational cam- 
paigns about the risk of sharing 
needles. “Either the message is 
not getting to them,” says Moss, 
“or it’s not getting to them in a 
way they can understand.” De- 
spite the specter of AIDS, the 
number of addicts is still rising. 
At drug treatment centers run by 
New York City’s Beth Israel 
Medical Center, 13% of the pa- 
tients currently seeking treat- 
ment had begun shooting heroin | 
in the past two years. “Given the 
information that’s out there, 
that’s pathetic,” says Dr. Stanley 
Yancovitz, director of clinical 
AIDS activity at Beth Israel. As 
gays have grown more cautious 
about sex, intravenous drug abuse 
has become the dominant mode 
of ALDS-virus transmission. New 
York State expects 3,500 new 
AIDS cases among addicts this 
year, vs. 2,700 among gays. In 
New Jersey 59% of those who de- 
veloped the disease last year were 
intravenous drug abusers. Over- 
seas the story is the same: addicts 
account for about 65% of the new 











Increasingly, infants 
are the innocent vic- 
tims. Three-fourths years ey 
of the children who 
have the disease are 


AIDS victims in Spain and 67% in Italy 

The disturbing implication is that 
AIDS is becoming a disease of the disad- 
vantaged. Blacks and Hispanics make up 
a disproportionate 40% of all AIDS cases, 
and that percentage is sure to rise. Says 
Dr. Harold Jaffe, chief epidemiologist in 
the AIDS division of the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control (CDC) in Atlanta: “The eve- 
ning-news segments about AIDS used to 
show gay men walking hand in hand 


Cases are rising swift- 
ly among IV drug users 
and their sexual part- 
ners. Ignorance and 
economic deprivation 
are partly responsible. 











down a San Francisco street 
Now it may be appropriate to 
show the black child in Harlem.” 

Some 70% of the 7,136 U.S 
women known to have AIDS are 
black or Hispanic, as are 75% of 
the 1,341 children who suffer 
from the disease. In Spain most 
| of the 80 or so children with 
AIDS were born to mothers with 
heroin addictions. Observes 
Professor Delgado Rubio, the 
head of a center for pediatric 
AIDS in Spain’s Basque country 
“It is particularly cruel that 
children are brought into this 
world already infected with an 
illness from which their parents 
could have saved them.” In Af- 
rica 200,000 children carry the 
virus, and most will die before 
turning two 

Clearly, economic depriva- 
tion can play an important role in 
the spread of AIDS. Explains Dr 
Stanley Weiss of the department 
of preventive medicine at the | 
University of Medicine and Den- 
tistry of New Jersey in Newark 
“If you talk to people in middle- 
class America, AIDS seems a significant 
threat because a lot of their other prob- 
lems are under control. But if you ap- 
proach the poor in the inner cities, they 
don’t see the disease as such a threat 
They have so many problems besides 
AIDS that it is hard to focus on this one is- 
sue.” People do not pay much attention to 
guidelines about safe sex, Weiss points 
out, if they have no home and little to eat 

It is conceivable that AIDS will fan out 
from the ghettos into the general 
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population, but not likely. If the 
| spread occurs, it will be slow 
many scientists believe the virus is 
passed along less readily in con- 
ventional intercourse than in ho- 
mosexual encounters. Anal inter- 
course is by far the most likely 
means of sexual transmission. Al- 
though the evidence is sketchy, 
women seem to be more at risk 
than men of acquiring the virus 
from the opposite sex. So far, 
1,757 U.S.-born women may have 
contracted AIDS from men, and 
565 men from women 

Of the 32,000 new ALDS cases 
in the US. last year, only 4.9% 
were attributed to heterosexual 
transmission. And even that per- 
centage may be overstating the 
danger: many of these victims, ac- 
cording to the CDC, were born in 
foreign countries where hetero- 
sexual AIDS may be linked to 
widespread venereal disease and 
other factors like malnutrition 
Concludes Eve Nichols of the In- 
stitute of Medicine at the National 
Academy of Sciences: “Research- 
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‘Medicine 








ers do not expect to see an ex- 
plosion of cases among non- 
drug-abusing heterosexuals 
in the U.S.” In the forthcom- 
ing new edition of her book 
Mobilizing Against Aids, 
Nichols says that heterosex- 
uals can have a “very low risk 
of contracting AIDS” if they 
use condoms and take the 
time to learn enough about 
their sexual partners to avoid 
drug abusers or the 
promiscuous. 

The AIDS scourge has 
generated an all-out scientif- 
ic effort to conquer the dis- 
ease. While a cure is still out 
of reach, U.S. laboratories 
are investigating nearly 100 
drugs, vaccines and diagnos- 
tic tests. One drug, AZT, has prolonged the 
life of adult AIDS patients and enabled 
some children with the disease to regain 
lost intelligence. But AZT has toxic side ef- 
fects and is nota cure. Alpha-interferon, a 
naturally occurring substance in cells that 
has been reproduced in the laboratory, 
causes remission in adult Kaposi's sarco- 


blood. Of the 32,000 new AIDS cases in the U.S. last year, only 4.9% 
were attributed to heterosexual transmission. 





ma, a common manifestation of ALDs, in 
25% of cases, but the cancer later reap- 
pears. Other promising drugs, like GM- 
CSF, a new immune-system booster that 
increases the number of infection-fighting 
white blood cells, are in early stages of 
testing. Researchers at Harvard Medical 
School and Biogen, a Cambridge, Mass., 


biotech company, reported 
in Nature last week that an 
experimental drug called 
CD4 can reduce levels of 
AIDS-like viruses in mon- 
keys. Two potential vaccines 
are being tried on humans in 
the US. 

The fact that AIDS may 
take ten years to develop af- 
ter a person is infected of- 
fers encouragement to re- 
searchers. If scientists can 
find out how the body sup- 
presses the virus for so long, | 
they may be able to figure 
out how to strengthen that 
defense. But a cure may 
take years, if it comes at all. 
In the meantime, the mes- 
sage from scientists is 
mixed: AIDS will continue to devastate 
large segments of the population, but it is 
preventable. If people take proper pre- 
cautions, the tragedy that has hit iso- 
lated groups will not spread throughout 
society. Reported by Mary Cronin/ 
New York and Joyce Leviton/Atlanta, with other 
bureaus 
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The Other Dangers of Close Encounters 








hile the publicity has focused on AIDS during the past few 
years, several other sexually transmitted diseases are 
quietly spreading their own net of contagion. Some old 
scourges, like syphilis, are making comebacks, and more re- 
cently recognized infections, such as genital herpes and chla- 
mydia, are moving swiftly through the population. The extent 
of the epidemics is unknown, since only a fraction of the cases 
are reported to health officials. Experts think at least 25 STDs 
strike millions each year, primarily teenagers and young adults. 
The STDs cannot be dismissed as a controllable collection 
of “social diseases.” The open genital sores that many STDs 
cause can be gateways for the AIDS virus. If left untreated, 
STDs can cause severe consequences, including heart damage 
and birth defects. Some 7,000 sTD-related deaths occur each 
year in the U.S., many of them in in- 
fants born to infected mothers. 
Among the most common STDs: 


SYPHILIS. The number of reported 
US. cases of syphilis, a bacterial in- 
fection that can cause blindness and 
death, rose 17% last year, to about 
101,000. The disease was once preva- 
lent among homosexuals, but the pre- 
cautions that gays have taken against 
AIDS have helped combat syphilis as 
well. But syphilis is racing through the 
inner cities, driven by the promiscuity 
of crack addicts. 


CHLAMYDIA. This bacterial infection 
is insidious because it is frequently 





symptomless, at least initially. Last year, while only about 
150,000 cases were reported, experts think as many as 4 mil- 
lion Americans caught chlamydia, often without knowing it. 
As many as 45% of sexually active teenagers get the infection. 
Chlamydia may cause 50% of the cases of pelvic inflamma- 
tory disease, which can result in abnormal pregnancies and 
infertility in women. 


GENITAL HERPES. Incurable but not deadly to adults, this in- 
fection is caused by the herpes simplex virus. The virus lies 
quietly within the nervous system, then periodically breaks 
out to cause painful genital sores. Highly contagious, herpes 
may have nfcied 20 of sexual tie men and women. 
Most cases apparently go unreported. ; 


GENITAL WARTS. Possibly more 
common than herpes are the tiny 
warts caused by the human papilloma 
virus. Like herpes, the disease cannot 
be flushed out of the body. The major 
complication appears to be a higher 
_ risk of cervical cancerin women. 


GONORRHEA. Though still common, 
gonorrhea is the one major STD that 
appears to be pulling back. The re- 
ported cases of this bacterial disease 
fell 10% last year, to some 700,000. 
That drop probably resulted from life- 
style changes among homosexuals. 
However, antibiotic-resistant strains 
are appearing more frequently. 
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Let Punishment 
Fit the Crime 


A controversial sentencing 
scheme gets a go-ahead 















udges have traditionally enjoyed such 

leeway in meting out jail terms that 
one prisoner could serve many times as 
long as another for a similar crime. Con- 
cerned about unfair—and often overly 
lenient—sentences, Congress in 1984 cre- 
ated the U.S. Sentencing Commission, 
which issued a manual that greatly re- 
stricts judges’ discretion in sentencing 
40,000 federal defendants a year. The new 
system, for crimes committed since Nov. 
1, 1987, also abolished parole and sharply 
limited probation and time off for good 
behavior. 

Defense lawyers quickly launched a 
legal assault against the new system. 
The result was chaos, with 158 federal 
judges declaring the arrangement un- 
constitutional and 116 ruling it to be 
proper. No one could tell what penal- 
ties would be imposed or whether they 
would stick. Moving briskly to end the 
confusion, the U.S. Supreme Court last 
week upheld the commission and its 
rules by a vote of 8 to I. 

“This is one of the most important de- 
cisions handed down by the court in this 
decade,” said Federal Appeals Judge Wil- 
liam Wilkins Jr. of South Carolina, the 
commission’s chairman. The result, he 
said, will be “more uniform, fair and 
truthful sentences.” The impact will reach 
far beyond the several thousand federal 
defendants who must now be resentenced. 
The new system means stiffer penalties 
for white-collar crimes, 87% of which cur- 
rently end in probation. 

Many lawyers contend that the rules 
may sharply limit plea bargaining after in- 
dictments, thus crowding court calendars. 
The crunch behind bars is expected to get 
worse. The 50,000 inmates jamming feder- 
al penitentiaries are already 60% more 
than capacity. “We're going to see dramat- 
ic increases in prison terms and prison 
overcrowding,” predicts Sam Buffone, 
chairman ofan American Bar Association 
committee on the sentencing system. 

The federal manual features a chart 
that puts infractions into 43 categories 
and lists corresponding penalties. The 
sentence is increased according to such 
factors as use of a weapon, the amount of 
money involved and prior criminal rec- 
ord. A judge can depart from the recom- 
mended numbers in unusual circum- 
stances but must explain why in writing; 
both sides can then appeal the sentence. 

In the case decided by the Supreme 









































































Serving time: an Ohio prison block 


Dramatic increases in overcrowding? 





Court last week, which stemmed from a 
1987 Kansas City cocaine bust, the sen- 
tencing chart called for a 15-to-21-month 
jail term for defendant John Mistretta. 
The federal district court had given him 
18 months, but Mistretta’s lawyer argued 
that the sentencing system violated the 
Constitution by blurring the separation of 
powers among the branches of Govern- 
ment. Congress had, for instance, given 
both legislative and executive functions to 
a commission within the judicial branch. 
The commission's recommendations have 
the force of law unless Congress vetoes 
them within six months. Justice Harry 
Blackmun’s majority decision admitted 
that this setup is an “unusual hybrid” but 
said Congress had been “practical” in 
asking experts to handle a technical task. 

Although the opponents have lost 
the separation-of-powers argument, 
they have already filed numerous other 
cases contending that the restrictions on 
sentencing violate due process of law. 
The Mistretta case, says President 
Ephraim Margolin of the National As- 
sociation of Criminal Defense Lawyers, 
is merely the “opening shot in a lengthy 
campaign.” —By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Steven Holmes/Washington and 
Andrea Sachs/New York 
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Sculpture Clash 


Who owns artistic copyrights? 











hen Baltimore artist James Earl 

Reid created a life-size statue of a 
homeless family, he intended it for an 
event called the Pageant of Peace. Instead 
of bringing peace, however, the sculpture 
has sparked a bitter legal battle over the 
nation’s copyright laws. 

The case began in 1985 when the 
Washington-based Community for Cre- 
ative Non-Violence (CCNV) commis- 
sioned Reid to craft the sculpture. The 
CCNV, an advocacy group for the home- 
less, agreed to pay $15,000 for materials 
and other costs, and Reid agreed to do- 
nate his services. But after the statue was 
completed, the two sides started sparring 
over the copyright—specifically, who 
would profit from using the sculpture’s 
image on cards and calendars. 

CCNV leader Mitch Snyder claims 
that Reid was merely carrying out his in- 
structions. Counters Reid: “Whatever in- 
gredients were involved in that work were 
synthesized through me.” The U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
sent the case last May to a lower court to 
consider whether the parties jointly 
owned the copyright. Snyder appealed, 
and the case will be heard by the Supreme 
Court in March. 

At the core of the dispute is the ques- 
tion of who owns the copyright to com- 
missioned “intellectual property,” be it 
art, writing, movies or computer software. 
Several federal courts of appeal have split 
on the issue when freelance work is in- 
volved, Since millions of dollars are po- 
tentially at stake down the line, Snyder's 
group has found itself allied with some 
major corporate interests. Supporting 
briefs have been filed by trade associa- 
tions, whose members include I.B.M., 
Procter & Gamble and Dow Chemical, as 
well as publishing companies such as 
the New York Times Co., Time Inc. 
and the Hearst Corp. Reid has also 
managed to attract some influential sup- 
porters. The Justice Department has 
taken his side, as have two coalitions of 
artists who are worried about losing the 
rights to their artwork. 
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Bone of contention: Reid's homeless statue 
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1989 CHRYSLER NEW YORKER 





Save $1350 when you combine option 

package discount and factory cash back 

on the elegant Chrysler New Yorker 

which also includes: 

Crystal Key 5/50 bumper to bumper Owner 
Care Program't 

© Power steering, brakes, windows 

© Ultradrive transmission 

* ATC Air Conditioning 

© AM/FM Stereo 

© And much more 


1989 CHRYSLER LeBARON COUPE 


Save $750 when you combine option 
package discount and factory cash back 
on the exciting Chrysler LeBaron Coupe 
which also includes: 

© Power-assisted 4-wheel disc brakes 

© Power rack-and-pinion steering 

* Air conditioning 

2.5 liter balance shaft engine 

© AM/FM Stereo 


1989 PLYMOUTH SUNDANCE 


Choose 4.9% A.PR., save on interest 
charges and option package. OR combine 
factory cash back and option package 
discounts - save $825 on sporty 
Plymouth Sundance, with 47 standard 
features, like: 

2.2 liter overhead cam engine 

© Power-assisted steering and brakes 

* Electronic fuel injection 

© AM/FM Stereo 

© Tilt steering and cruise control 
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To Conquer Fear of Counting 





A new book shows how widely math is misunderstood 


BY STEFAN KANFER 


he fight against illiteracy 

has become such a crusade 
in the US. that another enemy 
seems to have slipped past the 
ramparts while everyone has 
been learning to read. Bruce R. 
Vogeli, chairman of the depart- 
ment of mathematics and sci- 
ence education at Columbia 
University Teachers College, 
calls this foe the “major un- 
touched educational issue of the 
decade.” Science writer Martin 
Gardner (The Relativity Explo- 
sion) finds it a “problem that is 
getting worse and worse.” Its 
name: innumeracy, or the in- 
ability to understand numbers 
and their meaning 

Now John Allen Paulos, 
professor of mathematics at Temple Uni- 
versity, has written a book about mathe- 
matical illiteracy. Titled Innumeracy (Hill 
& Wang; $16.95), it seeks to explain why 
so many people are numerically inept and 
shows how they can learn to work and 
play with figures. Paulos, 43, has no pa- 
tience with mathematical dumbos who al- 
most boastfully claim, “I can't even bal- 
ance my checkbook,” or “I'm a people 








choking to death or 1 in only 5,300 
of dying in a car crash), that the number 
of possible five-card poker hands is 
2,598,960 and that the size of a human cell 
is to that of a person as that of a person is 
to the size of Rhode Island. Paulos also 
notes that 367 people have to be gathered 
to ensure that two of them share the same 
birthday. How many must be in a group to 
guarantee a fifty-fifty chance that two 





person, not a numbers person.” 
“I'm pained,” he says, “at the 
belief that mathematics is an 
esoteric discipline with little re- 
| lation or connection to the ‘real’ 
| world.” 

Paulos swiftly explodes that 





notion by discussing stock- 
market scams, batting aver- 
ages, newspaper psychics, 


fraudulent medical treatments, 
election polls and the reasons 
why blackjack is a better gam- 
bler’s game than dice. Those 
who break into a sweat at the 
mention of calculus or plane ge- 
ometry can relax. This elegant 
little survival manual is brief, 
witty and full of practical appli- 
cations. Best of all, it has no 
quiz at the end, and as Paulos 
generously admits. the “occa- 
sional difficult passage can be 
ignored with impunity.” 

Using easy-to-follow for- 
mulas, the author demonstrates 
that the chance of falling victim 
to terrorists is less than | in 1.5 
million (compared with, for ex- 











Blood in Central Park 


“What is the volume of all the human blood in the world? 
The average adult male has about six quarts of blood, adult 
women slightly less, children considerably less. Thus, if we 
estimate that on average each of the approximately 5 bil- 
lion people in the world has about one gallon of blood, we 
get about 5 billion (S < 10%) gallons of blood in the world. 
Since there are about 7.5 gallons per cubic foot, there are 
approximately 6.7 < 10® cubic feet of blood. The cube root 
of 6.7 X 10% is 870. Thus, all the blood in the world would 
fit into a cube 870 feet on a side, less than 1/200th of a cu- 
bic mile! Central Park in New York has an area of 840 acres, 
or about 1.3 square miles. If walls were built about it, all the 
blood in the world would cover the park to a depth of some- 
thing under 20 feet.” 





—Innumeracy 


have a birthday in common? “The sur- 
prising answer,” he says, “is that there 
need be only 23.’ Doubters can find the 
proof in a section called “Probability and 
Coincidence.” 

Other entertaining and illu- 
minating chapters include “Ex- 
amples and Principles,”’ in 
which Paulos shows why the 
giant Gargantua would be a 
physical impossibility; “Pseudo- 
science,” a saline, agnostic ex- 
amination of parapsychology 
and astrology; and “Statistics, 
Trade-Offs and Society,” in 
which some astonishing ques- 
tions arise. Among them: What 
percentage of college women 
enjoy watching the Three 
Stooges? (According to his per- 
sonal survey, 8%.) 

Another question: Why are 
so many people innumerate? 
Adults who fumble with num- 
bers have been “intimidated by 
officious and sometimes sexist 
teachers,” says Paulos, himself 
a victim of inept instruction. 
“They feel that there are mathematical 
minds and nonmathematical minds.” The 
result of that misconception is a “gap that 
threatens eventually to lead either to un- 
founded and crippling anxieties or to im- 
possible and economically paralyzing de- 
mands for risk-free guarantees.” 

Gardner, an author of books and es- 
says on math, also puts much of the blame 
on teachers—particularly at the elemen- 

__._ tary level, where many class- 
| rooms are run by people with 
litte or no math training. 
“When a class is taught by a 
teacher not interested in the 
subject,” he notes, “then the 
class is bored also.” Another 
setback for numbers proficien- 
cy, Gardner argues, was infatu- 
ation with the new math that 
emerged during the 1950s. Says 
he: “Youngsters were learning 
all kinds of advanced things, 
but not basic math.” 

Still, America’s number 
may not be up. According to 
Vogeli, curriculum materials 
that emphasize practical ap- 
plication have been emerging. 








“Change is on the way,” he 
says. “Books like Innumeracy 
and Allan Bloom’s The Clos- 
ing of the American Mind ar- 
ticulate dissatisfactions present 
and already known to the 
teaching community.” By so 
doing, they may greatly re- 
duce the odds that Americans 
will continue to wallow in 
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PHILLIP WORSHAM 
213 Orchard Street 
Justin, Oklahoma 10075 


An entry level position in an Electrical Engineering 
research or design firm 


Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engineering 
May 1987, Williamstown University; Justin, 
Oklahoma 


Summer internship Summer 1986 

Central Power and Light, Justin, Oklahoma 
Interned in the Power Transmission 
Department 

Dean's List 


Varsity Soccer 
Intramural Softball 


Available Upon Request 
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LIEUTENANT JACK TODD MILLS 
285 Maple Street 
dustin, Oklahoma 10075 


An entry level position in an Electrical Engineering 
research or design firm 


Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engineering 
May 1987, Williamstown University; Justin, 
Oklahoma 


U.S. Army Signal Corps 
Officer Basic Course, September 1987 


Training and Operations Officer, 

U.S. Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
Williamstown University 

Planned, organized, and executed training for 
battalion of 110 cadets 


Communications Platoon Leader, Headquarters 
Troop, 1-17 Cavairy, 82nd Airborne Division, 

Fort Bragg, NC 

Responsible for the training, discipline and welfare 
of a forty-man platoon 


Dean's List 
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Pedro on the 
Verge of a Nervy 
Breakthrough 


Almodovar hits it big with his 
steamy melodramas 








BY RICHARD CORLISS 





ark Habits: a chanteuse brings her 

boyfriend to her Madrid apartment, 
where he ODs on heroin and dies. What 
Have I Done to Deserve This?: an illiterate 
woman has quickie sex with a muscular 
student in the shower stall of the kendo 
academy where she scrubs floors. Mata- 
dor: a beyond-gorgeous woman picks up a 
stranger, makes violent love, then stabs 
him to death with her hatpin. Law of De- 
sire: a young stud is directed through 
some steamy autoeroticism by an unseen 
older man. Shock the bourgeoisie? The 
opening scenes in Pedro Almoddévar’s 
films seem designed to shock the Borgias. 
And that’s just for appetizers. The one 
aesthetic commandment of this Spanish 
writer-director might read: Begin in delir- 
ium, then floor it till the closing credits. 

In post-Franco Spain, whose artistic 
class has been liberated into hedonism, a 
figure like Almodovar can serve as both 
court jester and king. He was so pro- 
claimed last week when the Spanish 
newsmagazine Cambio 16 named him 
| Man of the Year: “Our best representative 
in a world in which Spain is in fashion.” 
And now the 37-year-old man from La 
Mancha is world cinema’s flavor of the 
month. His latest film, the relatively be- 
nign Women on the Verge of a Nervous 
Breakdown, is a solid international hit. 
The comedy has earned $2.5 million in 
just ten weeks of limited U.S. 
release, and threatens to be- 
come a breakout foreign hit like 
La Cage aux Folles. 

Imitation, it has often been 
said, is the sincerest form of 
Hollywood. So movie moguls 
are now hot to remake Women 
on the Verge, with perhaps Jane 
Fonda, Sally Field or Goldie 
Hawn playing the main role— 
taken in the original by Almo- 
dévar’s house superstar Car- 
men Maura—of a TV actress 
whose lover has just moved out. 
This week Almodovar goes to 
Los Angeles in hopes of picking | 
up a Golden Globe statuette. 
Women on the Verge has al- 
ready won the Félix, Europe’s 














Happy New Year: the filmmaker strikes a pose in front of his Madrid office 


highest movie prize. And on Academy 
Award night, Félix may find an odd-cou- 
ple mate: an Oscar for best foreign film. 
How quickly one progresses these 
days from anonymity to notoriety to fame. 
And how perfectly Almodévar and his 
films are suited to this chic spotlight. He is 
a poor country boy made good: he came to 
Madrid at 17, fronted a rock band, wrote a 
porno photo-novel, and for a decade 
worked for the state phone company, 
where he wrote the scripts for his first two 
pictures. He had no fear of leaping from 
phones to films: “When I wanted to be- 
come a director, I became a director.” 
And his films have all the exuberance of 
somebody who wants to tell everything— 
every one of the heart’s dirty little se- 
crets—to his coterie audience. At the core, 
these are high-gloss melodramas with 
high comedy along the edges. They move 
like Roger Rabbit on speed, and so do the 
horny, drug-hyped, tortured, ironic, car- 
toonish creatures of his imagination 
Almodovar says his movies are about 





Confrontation: Maura, right, gets the point in Women on the Verge 








the “five essential themes: death, liberty, 
equality, beauty and, of course, love.” 
Scanning Dark Habits (1983), one finds 
not love but revenge. It is your basic anti- 
clerical Latin comedy: Reform School 
Girls set in a convent. The film can be seen 


| as Almodévar’s payback for a Catholic 


education “full of hypocrisy—you can’t 
learn by being terrorized.” But the con- 
vent’s mother superior isn’t kidding when 
she tells the chanteuse, “My only sin is to 
love you too much,” for that is the only sin 
and salvation of any Almodovar heroine. 

“My movies are autobiographical,” 
says Almodévar, “but only in the essen- 
tials, not in individual anecdotes.” In the 
subversive sitcom What Have I Done to 
Deserve This? (1985), “I wanted to talk 
about my family, and about the horrendous 
family life of the barrios.” Mom (Maura) 
sniffs glue, pops pills and burns the chick- 
en. Dad sings German songs—reason 
enough for her to kill the dull brute with a 
ham bone. By this time the viewer may feel 
like put-upon Mom or bashed-in Dad, so 
assiduously has Almodovar cat- 
aloged his atrocities. But the 
filmmaker had more cunning in- 
discretions in store. 


Law of Desire (1987), Almo- 
dévar displayed his brazen as- 
surance of style and vaulted 
from comic realism to soap-op- 
eratic mannerism. Matador is a 
contemporary vampire story: 
an ex-bullfighter and a woman 
lawyer, believing that death is 
the ultimate climax, impale 
each victim on the cold steel of 
their lust. Law of Desire draws a 
bent triangle: a gay movie di- 
rector, his transsexual sister 
(Maura) and her adopted 
child’s rightful mother (played 
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With Matador (1986) and | 

















by a Spanish drag queen). Revelations of 
murder, incest, suicide and lotsa hot sex 


follow, but the tone remains knowing, [~ 


tender. As Matador is about desire, Law is 


| about caring; the first picture is a morgue 


shot, the latter a cardiogram. The film is 
as heartfelt as the tears that seep from be- 
hind its hero’s red plastic sunglasses. 

Law of Desire and other Almod6var 
films take many cues from homoerotic 
cinema, from the fascination with lust and 
death that animated certain films of Jean 
Cocteau, Kenneth Anger, John Waters 
and R.W. Fassbinder. But Almodovar also 
looks back in glamour to '50s Hollywood, 
when Rock Hudson could comfort a dying 
Jane Wyman in one film, then woo perky 
Doris Day in another. Thus his pictures 
are both bleakly comic and defiantly ro- 
mantic, hipper than tomorrow and nostal- 
gic for a pre-AIDS era when love’s most 
toxic complication was a broken heart. 
“To classify movies is to impoverish 
them,” he says. ‘Law of Desire was about 
a gay couple. But passion is the subject. I 
was trying to tell a love story.” 


ibs Women on the Verge, Almodoévar 
tried to make a mainstream farce and 
succeeded beyond the dreams of, say; Billy 
Wilder—a Hollywood filmmaker he ad- 
mires for “revealing a sordid society 
through the most delicious light come- 
dies.” Women doesn’t meet that standard; 
it’s more like The Big Chill with a bitter 
taste. But it does have a plot right out of 
some beloved old screwball comedy. When 
the disconsolate Pepa (Maura) tosses a 
couple dozen downers into her gazpacho 
cocktail, she triggers a plot device that ric- 
ochets happily through the film. 

Pepa’s posh apartment is like the 
stateroom in A Night at the Opera. 
Strange people just keep piling in. In the 
course of a long day, Pepa runs into her 
lover's ex-wife, his new mistress, his son 
and the lad’s fiancée. Plus a couple of 
doped-up cops and a Jehovah's Witness 
concierge. The film is devious enough to 
have speared every foreign-language 
prize from USS. critics and obvious 
enough that Hollywood is genuflecting at 
Almodévar’s door. “Pedro is going to be- 
come a major director,” says Orion Pic- 
tures’ Mike Medavoy, “either in Holly- 
wood or wherever he decides to work.” 

Almod6var is in no hurry to move to 
Hollywood. “For now, I’m afraid,” he 
says. “I’m not used to sharing decisions. 
But when I discover the story I want to 
tell in English, I will do so.” That should 
be no problem for a self-confessed child 
with a huge imagination. “Cinema you 
can learn by yourself,” he says. “But the 
stories must come from inside you. When 
I am writing something, I have the feeling 
that I am really reading something, and 
that I have to keep on writing to find out 


| what is going to happen next.” 


Hollywood can’t wait either 
— Reported by Margot Hornblower /Madrid 
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A Ghostly Past, in Ragtime 





THE PIANO LESSON by August Wilson 





BY WILLIAM A. HENRY lll 





he piano in Doaker Charles’ living 

room is a family heirloom, and like 
most heirlooms it is prized more than 
used, its value measured less in money 
than in memories. For this piano, the 
Charles family was torn asunder in slav- 
ery times: to acquire it, the white man 
who owned them traded away Doaker’s 
grandmother and father, then a nine- 
year-old. On this piano, Doaker’s grieving 
grandfather, the plantation carpenter, 





carved portrait sculptures in African style | 


Dutton and Merkerson: a family being torn apart 





work the richest yet of dramatist August 
Wilson, whose first three Broadway ef- 
forts, Ma Rainey'’s Black Bottom, Fences 
and Joe Turner's Come and Gone, each 
won the:-New York Drama Critics Circle 
prize as best play of the year. The fact that 
producers are not shoving each other in 
haste to bring Piano Lesson to Broadway, 
especially in a season when the Tony 
Awards are likely to be given to mediocri- 
ties by default, underscores the all but de- 
funct place of serious drama in our com- 
mercial theater. 

Piano Lesson debuted more than a 
year ago at the Yale Repertory 
Theater, where Wilson has 
launched all his plays. In that 
production, the work seemed an 
intriguing but unpolished amal- 
gam of kitchen-sink realism 
(there is literally one onstage) 
and window-rattling, curtain- 
swirling supernaturalism. Not 
much of the actual text has 
changed. But at the Goodman | 
the play confidently shuttles 
spectators between the everyday 
present and the ghostly remnants 
of the past, until ultimately the 
two worlds collide. The first 
glimpse of the spookily poetic 
comes before a word is spoken, 
when a shaft of white light illu- 
mines the piano, which by itself 
plays an eerily cheerful rag 

The other major change since 
Yale is the recasting of Boy Wil- 
lie with Charles S. Dutton, who 
gives a performance as energized 
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The lesson is not in scales but in morality. 


of the wife and son he had lost. To 
Doaker’s hothead older brother, born un- 
der the second slavery of Jim Crow, the 
carvings on the piano made it the rightful 
property of his kin, and he lost his life in a 
successful conspiracy to steal it. 

Now, in 1936, it sits admired but 
mostly untouched in Doaker’s house in 
Pittsburgh, and it threatens to tear the 
family apart again. Boy Willie Charles, 
son of the man who stole the piano, wants 
to sell it and use the proceeds to buy and 
farm the very land where his ancestors 
were slaves. Boy Willie’s sister Berniece 
denounces as sacrilege the idea of selling 
away a legacy her father died to obtain 

That is the premise of The Piano Les- 
son, which opened last week at the Good- 
man Theater in Chicago. The lesson of 
the titke—an instruction in morality rath- 
er than scales or fingering—makes the 


as his Tony-nominated Broad- 
way debut in Ma Rainey. Puffing 
his cheeks, waving his arms, hopping 
around like Jackie Gleason in a one- 
legged jig, the burly Dutton seems a rustic 
buffoon. But when conversation turns to 
conflict, his jaw tightens and the clowning 
stops. In Boy Willie, Dutton and Wilson 
achieve that rarity in literature, a truly 
common, ordinary man of heroic force 
The rest of the cast is equally fine, no- 
tably S. Epatha Merkerson as Berniece 
and Lou Myers as the dissolute uncle 
Wining Boy, who leads family members 
in musical interludes that include a 
haunting, African-influenced chant. Di- 
rector Lloyd Richards needs to tinker 
with the ending, a sort of exorcism in 
which a sudden shift from farce to horror 
does not quite work. But already the musi- 
cal instrument of the title is the most po- 
tent symbol in American drama since 
Laura Wingfield’s glass menagerie ie 
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A Despairing Assault on Terminal Evil 





The raging Goya was actually a man of the Enlightenment, a masterly show argues 








BY ROBERT HUGHES 
rel © artist has ever been so eloquent 
about his society, or seemed so eager 
to speak beyond the grave to ours, as 
Francisco Goya (1746-1828). The idea of 
a universal painter, capable of addressing 
humanity in general rather than this or 
that time and culture in particular, may 
be a pious fiction, but Goya comes as close 
to fulfilling it as anyone has ever done. We 
see his face pressed to the glass of our ter- 
rible century, mouthing to make his 
warnings understood 
There has never been a complete 
retrospective of Goya’s work, but the 
next best thing may be the ex- 
hibition “Goya and the Spirit 
of Enlightenment,” which was 
shown at the Prado in Madrid 
last fall, opened last week at 
the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston, and will be seen from 
May 9 at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in New York City. 
Organized by Alfonso E. Pérez 
Sanchez, director of the Prado, 
and Eleanor A. Sayre, the emi- 
nent Goya scholar who is cura- 
tor emeritus of drawings, prints 
and photographs at the Muse- 
um of Fine Arts, the show is a 
curatorial masterpiece. Its cat- 
alog, with essays by Pérez 
Sanchez and Sayre as well as 
other art historians such as 
Boston University’s Fred Licht, 
is both a summary of existing 
Goya scholarship and a break- 
ing of much new ground. Its 
theme is explicit: to show 
Goya’s role in the Spanish En- 
| lightenment, to present him as 
a man immersed in the values 
of liberal thought, to amend his 
| reputation as a solitary fanta- 
| sist who did sardonic court 
portraits on the side 
The difficulty with Goya is 
that for the past hundred years 
and more, he has been some- 
what obscured by the Goya- 
esque. Our idea of him has been 











tanic ancestor of surrealism. “It is when 
Goya abandons himself to his capacity for 
fantasy that he is most admirable,” wrote 
Théophile Gautier in 1842. “No one can 


| equal him in making black clouds, filled 


with vampires and demons, rolling in the 
warm atmosphere ofa stormy night.” The 
effect of this has been to pluck Goya out of 
his own age and put him in our own. 
There is a case for Goya as the first 
great modern artist, because of his fasci- 
nation with the irrational and his criti- 
cal rage against church and class. In- 
deed, the inscriptions on two of his 
prints—Y no hai remedio (And there is 
no remedy), referring to the shooting of 





_GOYA ATTENDED BY DOCTOR ARRIETA, 1820 





bound prisoners in the series titled Di- 
sasters of War, and El suetio de la razon 
produce monstruos (The sleep of reason 
brings forth monsters), the title page of 
his Caprichos—seem as fixed above the 
wars, pogroms and massacres of the 
20th century as Dante’s words “Aban- 
don hope, all ye who enter here” were 
on the adamantine gates of hell. 

But only a modernist reading of the 
artist’s role makes it seem contradictory 
that Goya was both a court artist and an 
inspired, tragic social critic. Efforts to see 


him in pop-Marxist terms as “an artist of | 


the people” miss the point. Goya had 
many disillusioned moments, and by the 
last years of his life, when—sick 
and old and bitterly disappoint- 
ed by the betrayal of the liberal 
Spanish constitution at the 
hands of that squat reactionary 
King, Fernando VII—he moved 
to France, they became a con- 
tinuous pessimism. He never 
idealized the Spanish proletari- 
at: it was el populacho, the 18th 
century “mob,” a many-headed 
beast capable of every atrocity 
and stupidity as well as sublime 
moments of collective courage. 
Had he been asked, amid 
the intellectual and political 
convulsions that tore Spain 
asunder between 1790 and 1815, 
“Whose side are you on?”, he 
would have answered, “Rea- 
son’s.” For Francisco de Goya y 
Lucientes, the gilder’s son from 
Aragon, did not have the educa- 
tion of a Diderot or a Rousseau, 
but he was completely a figure of 
the Enlightenment; his paint- 
ings and prints, with their obses- 
sive imagery of the conflict of 
light and darkness, are perhaps 
its supreme metaphorical ex- 
pression in European art outside 
of the classically formalized 
work of Jacques-Louis David 
But what they do not pos- 
sess—especially not the Capri- 
chos and the Disasters of War— 
is the sense of intellectual deco- 
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so much shaped by the Roman- 
tic sensibility that pervaded Eu- 
rope after his death that we still 
like to see him as a death-haunt- 
ed, irrational loner, pitted by his 
temperament against his times 
—the first skeptic of art, the ti- 





Spain's only hope, the artist believed, lay in progressive 
thought and those who exemplified it, the patrons and friends 
celebrated in his portraits as icons of progress. Here the 
physician who had saved Goya’s life is seen as the embodiment 
of science and reason, a deity of the Enlightenment. 
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rum and poise that the well- 
born, French-reading illuminati 
of Madrid preferred the dis- 
course of images to have. Goya 
was not good at optimistic alle- 
gory. His large painting of the 
adoption of the liberal constitu- 

















WITCHES IN THI 


the constitution as a maid- 
presented by Father Time 
Clio, the of history 


is one of his few real pictori- 


tion of 1812 
white 
pretty 
takes notes 
al failures 
Moral reflection 
not a few of his paintings, moves from be- 


en in 


while muse 


in Goya's prints and 


ing a philosophical exercise into a sort of 
frenzy, a despairing assault on a world of 


terminal evil. Greed. whoring. pederasty 
witchcraft and the religious bigotry that 
was its mirror image, the brutality of the 
low and the myopic arrogance of the high 
and above all the limitless cruelties in- 
flicted in the name of orthodoxy (by the 
Inquisition) and political conquest (by the 
invading French and their guerrilla oppo- 
have 
possessed no other artist before or since 


nents): these possess him as they 
Seer 
folly and cruelty, Goya’s Spain is more 
like Dean Swift's Ireland than Voltaire’s 


Europe 


through his encyclopedic vision of 


1797-98 


AIR 


Some of the best of the portraits in 
which Goya celebrated the nation’s dis- 
tinguished liberals are also in the show 
There is his impressive if slightly servile 
early image of Floridablanca, Prime Min 
ister to the liberal Carlos III and, by 1808 
head of the Junta Central that organized 
Opposition to the invading French armies 





There is his group portrait of the Osuna 
held freethinking 
(discussion groups) in their ducal palace 
to which Goya came, along with the best 
writers and Madrid. From the 
Countess of Chinchon, pregnant, dither- 
ing and infinitely vulnerable in her misty 


family, who tertulias 


wits in 


ed muslin, to the lev- 
el, sagacious gaze of his friend the art col- 
lector Sebastian Martinez, Goya left on 
record an extraordinary sequence of hu- 
man presences 


white mass of sprig 


Perhaps the most moving of these—a 
Spanish equivalent, in its effort to embody 
intellect, of David's portrait of the Lavoi 
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GASPAR MELCHOR DE JOVELLANOS, 1798 


The concreteness of Goya's imagery is 
unique. One unreservedly accepts as actual 
the scene in his Witches, with its half- 
stripped men floating in the darkness and 
chewing into the veins of their victim like 
owls gobbling a rabbit. Even in amore 
rational, affectionate painting like the 
portrait of Jovellanos, Goya’s art draws its 
continuous modulated power from his ability 
not to fantasize but to realize: to press one’s 
eye against the body of the world. 


siers—is his 1798 portrait of Gaspar Mel- 
chor de Jovellanos, the outstanding think- 
er of the Spanish Enlightenment, a much 
exiled man who briefly held state office as 
the Minister of Religion and Justice under 
Carlos IV. Goya shows him at an ornate 
desk in the Madrid palace, lost in melan- 
choly thought amid props that seem out of 
scale with his modesty 

It cannot be an accident that Goya 
adapted Jovellanos’ pose for the dream- 
ing figure in The Sleep of Reason. He 
had no illusions about the distance be- 
tween liberal hope and the possibility of 
its fulfillment. But even though present- 
day Republicans and their flacks have 
corrupted the American air with bab- 
blings about the L word, as though lib- 
eralism were something to be ashamed 
of, Goya's beliefs, so passionately held 


sull testify to the liberal conscience as 
the best hope of Western man in the 
past 200 years a 
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Clockwork Plot 


ANY OLD IRON 
by Anthony Burgess 
Random House; 368 pages; $19.95 





f one of pop lit’s earnest plonkers had 

written this clumsy, lively, thoroughly 
entertaining family saga of war and ro- 
mance, no reader would have puzzled over 
deep currents that seem unaccountably 
shallow. Anthony Burgess, however, is one 
of literature’s certified mandarins, known 
as an explicator of Ulysses (Re Joyce), a 
postapocalyptic moralist (A Clock- 
work Orange), and a scholar show- 
| ily at home in a double handful of 
ancient and modern languages. 
He wigwags strenuously at the out- 
set of this new novel that primal, 
mythic stuff is ahead—ancient 
tales threading through the dark, 
tribal roots of 20th century bloody- 
mindedness. 

His narrator, who describes 
himself as a retired terrorist (he 
fought to establish Israel), refers to 
a belief among Welsh nationalists 
that an old steel sword briefly on 
view in England was actually King 
| Arthur’s. The narrator points out 
that Arthur may not have existed, 
and that whatever sword he owned 
would surely have rusted to noth- 
ing. He admits, however, that the 
sword in question was engraved 
with the letter A. And he retails the 
scholarly notion that long before it 
belonged to the proprietor of Cam- 
elot it was the legendary Sword of 
Mars, said to make its wielder in- 
vincible, discovered on the Hun- 
garian plain and owned by none other than 
Attila the Hun. 

This seems to portend more than what 
follows, which is a long, fairly routine mini- 
series of a novel. Without appearing to 
have much on his mind, the author follows 
the adventures of three families—one 
Welsh, one Russian-American, one Jew- 
ish-English—through three wars. The 
founding patriarch is a young ship’s cook, a 
Welshman named David Jones, first seen 
surviving the sinking of the Titanic. He 
meets and marries a beautiful Russian im- 
migrant named Ludmila in New York 
City, resettles in England, volunteers for 
the army, is mistakenly reported dead in 
World War I, and so on. Children are born, 
grow up, fall in love or lechery, go to war. 

Mighty events pass quickly; 40 years of 
calamitous European history slide by as a 
diverting panorama. No character is on 
view long enough to be irksome, or for the 
reader to wonder unduly at arbitrary 
choices of personal traits and adventures 
assigned by the author. Burgess, as always, 














throws in bits of the many languages he 
knows, mostly untranslated. But where the 
invented Russian-English slang in Clock- 
work Orange had a brilliant sting to it (hor- 
rorshow from horosho, meaning good, and 
lewdies from lyudi, people), the phrases 
here in Russian and Latin appear, after a 
dash to the dictionary, to be quite ordinary, 
not the keys to unsuspected puzzles. 

The narrative does a complicated 
backbend, for instance, in order to refer to 
a Russian restaurant in London named 
“the Sutky (so called because it was open 
day and night).” This comes at a point 
weighty with literary allusions to Crime 
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Novelist Burgess: wigwagging primal, mythic hints 
Dashes to the dictionary prove disappointing. 


and Punishment, so the reader suspects 
hidden meanings and looks up sutky. No 
allusions here; all it means is “a day and a 
night.” Marvelous; now we know another 
Russian word, Perhaps the scraps in 
Welsh, Turkish, Greek and Hebrew offer 
magical insights, perhaps not. The suspi- 
cion is that they are simply authentic sound 
effects. You skip them, the way in another 
kind of writing you skip descriptions of fur- 
niture and scenery. 

In the end the sword does turn up, after 
some unlikelihoods normal to popular ad- 
venture. Perhaps it was Arthur's, but Bur- 
gess, who invented it, now seems to feel 
that it doesn’t much matter. Both he and 
his characters discount Welsh nationalism 
as unserious playacting. One of his protag- 
onists, in exasperation, chucks the sword 
into a pond, where it sinks without a death- 
bed speech. He explains, “I had to grasp a 
chunk of the romantic past and find it 
rusty.” Which does not entirely answer a 
last-page question to the author: “What 
was that all about?” — By John Skow 


_Sallie’s Turn 








PASSION AND PREJUDICE: A FAMILY 
MEMOIR by Sallie Bingham 
Knopf; 525 pages; $22.95 


y now the Binghams of Louisville 
must have the cleanest dirty laundry 
in the country. Two books have previously 
been published and another is in the works 
about their squabbles over money and 
power and the subsequent sale of the fam- 
ily-owned Louisville Courier-Journal and 
associated enterprises. Passion and Preju- 
dice is the first account of the troubles writ- 
ten by a participant. Sallie Bingham, 52, is 
the rebellious and talented daughter re- 
garded by many as the catalyst who pre- 
cipitated the breakup of the family busi- 
ness, which grossed the author $62 million. 
Bingham does not deny the role. In 
fact, she relishes it. From a perspective 
perhaps best described as that of a mil- 
lionaire Marxist-feminist, she views the | 
Bingham dynasty, the state of Kentucky, 
the nation and the entire male-dominated 
world as mired in class conflicts, exploita- 
tion, racism and sexism. There is no deny- 
ing that Bingham puts her money where 
her mouth is: she has donated $10 million 
to the Kentucky Foundation for Women. 
But after Passion and Prejudice, she will 
probably be remembered for putting her 
mouth where her money is. 

Like many skilled writers, she sacri- 
fices balance for effects. This is accept- 
able, even necessary, in fiction. But in a 
memoir whose purpose is to expose one’s 
own family in the glare of a social ideolo- 
gy, the practice seems simplistic and self- | 
serving. There is, for example, her use of 
the familiar tale about the founding of the 
Bingham fortune. Grandfather Robert, 
“the Judge,” bought into Louisville pub- 
lishing with money from the estate of 
Mary Lily Flagler, his second wife. The 
Judge was rumored to have killed Mary 
Lily, but there was never any evidence 
that would support a criminal charge. 
Time and again, Bingham prefers the ru- 
mor, It not only makes better gossip, but it 
fits in with her male-bashing thesis. It also 
allows her to note that the Binghams got 
their start with a woman’s money. 

The author’s account of confronta- 
tions with her father, chairman of the 
board Barry Bingham, and her brother, 
publisher Barry Bingham Jr., as well as 
her versions of family and office politics, is 
too one-sided to be wholly plausible. Bing- 
ham’s relations with her mother ring truer. 
At one point the matriarch is quoted as 
asking why her family could not be happy, 
since they were all rich, intelligent and 
beautiful. It isa fair question whose incom- 
plete answer can be found in this resentful 
and blinkered book. —By R.Z. Sheppard 
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— Music — 





Chocolate-Covered Razor Blades 





And other treats from a fun funk band 





BY JAY COCKS 


W as (Not Was). Outside the paren- 
theses is a terrific dance band; in- 
side is a real trailblazer. The group, out of 
Detroit by way of some dark but friendly 
musical star, gets hold of a brawny 
rhythm-and-blues foundation, overlays it 
with some up-to-the-second dance sounds 
and ladles up lyrics with strains of Tom 
Waits, Captain Beefheart and Lawrence 
Ferlinghetti. After that’s all done, the 
band gets down to its real mission: to 
shake the house down. Explains Was 
(Not Was) co-founder Don Was: “We 
would like to sound like the Motown re- 
vue on acid.” 

The band, which has two featured 
singers and seven rambunctious musi- 
cians besides Don and his compadre Da- 
vid Was, has a distinctive, daffy humor, a 
rhythmic sense that is honed until it 
gleams and a stiff spine about matters of 








| conscience. Once badgered by market- | 


wary Geffen Records, as Don puts it, to 
“get rid of the black guys,” Was (Not 
Was) hung tough. Same as they did when 
told by another company there would be 
no band pictures, “because we don’t want 
black radio to see they’re white, and we 
don’t want white radio to see they’re 
black.” Don says Geffen told the band to 
whiten up and lighten up “not because 
they were a racist record company. They 
were only reflecting a basic reality of the 
music business.” But then, deflecting such 
realities, changing the perspectives and 
finding a soulful congeniality is the meth- 
od behind the band’s mad music. 

Success helps too. The group’s new al- 
bum, What Up, Dog? is currently cooking 
on Billboard's Top Pop Albums, and the 
first single, Spy in the House of Love, hit 
the No. | position on the dance chart. The 
band has been a smash in Europe, but un- 
til the release of What Up, Dog?, America 
seemed to resist its charms. “We had a hip 
cachet in Europe,” says David, the band’s 
co-founder and lyrics writer. “In America 
we were has-beens.” David puts the 
band’s long history together with its new- 
found fortune and reckons, “If we have a 
hit album this time, it will work out to a 
minimum wage over the last eight years.” 
Adds Don: “We had to go outside of 
America, to a place where black music 
and older soul singers are revered. Re- 
member, not only were these guys black 
in a supposedly white band; they didn’t 
even sing in the modern black style. They 
were out of vogue.” 
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the classic poles of soul. Sweet Pea Atkin- 
son sports an open shirt and a pirate’s 
booty of gold chains that make him look, 
according to a standing band joke, like “a 
killer pimp.” He worked on a Chrysler as- 
sembly line for eleven years; when he 
sings, his voice is all rough edges, Wilson 
Pickett-style, that soar and spar. Sir Har- 
ry Bowens may still be unknown to 
Burke's Peerage (relax, guys: his knight- 
hood is self-imposed), but fans of the 
O'Jays will recognize the cool, platinum 


| eighth grade outside a gym teacher's office, 





| appeared for a decade as Santa in the De- 





running dialogue in baby talk that Don 
carried on with his young son Anthony 
(“Anthony want pretzel?” “Not want.”). 
According to Don, the name also “paral- 
lels the reaction to our music, which is 
“What?’”’ No matter what its inspiration 
or explanation, Was (Not Was) is certainly 
an improvement on Fagenson (not Weiss), 
which, while never a consideration, would 
at least have been straightforward. Don 
Fagenson and David Weiss first met in 


where they awaited disciplining. Don’s 
parents were both teachers. David’s moth- 
er was an actress, and his father was a ra- 
dio and TV actor who worked with every- 
one from Orson Welles to Soupy Sales and 


a 
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Blazing trails: Sweet Pea Atkinson and Sir Harry Bowens flank the Was boys 





One “killer pimp,” one ex-O'Jay and “a couple of crackpots.”” 


| elegance of his phrasing. He sang with the 





O’Jays for seven years, but no musical 
grounding adequately prepared him for 
his first meeting with the Was boys. “I 
thought,” Sir Harry recalls, “that they 
were a couple of crackpots.” 

Well, of course. It is easy enough to 
get a solid fix on the R.-and-B. corner- 
stone of the band’s music. It is the Was de- 
viations on the form that require an off- 
road map. The CD and cassette versions 
of What Up, Dog? contain a nifty number 
called Wedding Vows in Vegas in which 
Frank Sinatra Jr. provides some very at- 
mospheric vocalizing. Clearly, Was (Not 
Was) musical inspiration has deep roots 
in strange places. Nothing less should be 
expected from a couple of guys whose first 
taped effort was a Frank Zappa tune and 
who put on a show in high school titled 
You Have Just Wasted Your Money. 

The band’s name was an offshoot of a 
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troit Thanksgiving parade. “We started to 
worry about his health after there was a 
bomb threat on his sleigh,” David remem- 
bers. “Only in Detroit would they want to 
kill Santa Claus.” 

That kind of black humor and street 
sass is carried over into Was songs, which 
David characterizes as “chocolate-cov- 
ered razor blades.”’ The Dog CD features 
a startling but ultimately respectful and 
impassioned reappraisal of the J.F.K. as- 
sassination, /] MPH, set to a heavy funk 
beat, as well as a barn-burner reworking 
of Otis Redding’s J] Cant Turn You 
Loose. Both do memory proud. The 
group is working on a brand-new Was 
(Not Was) album for release this sum- 
mer. The music will, naturally, be the 
same (only different). “It’s a come-as- 
you-aren't party,” says David. Be there or 
be square. And don’t pass up the 
chocolates. —Reported by Andrea Sachs/Dalilas 











THE ROOM HEATER THAT BEATS OTHERS COLD! 


VACUUM TECHNOLOGY TAKES AIR 
OUT OF OTHER HEATER CLAIMS 

HE TECHNOLOGY: The story begins in the 

Arctic. A small Colorado company had an 
order from the U.S. Government to manufac- 
ture a vacuum insulated stainless steel can- 
teen that would stand up to hard use and keep 
liquids from freezing in the torturous Arctic 
cold. It took the company a great deal of time 
to perfect the process of “pulling a vacuum” in 
a sealed metal system so that it stood up to 
hard use, yet could be manufactured economi- 
cally. Now, after seven years of additional 
research and over twenty worldwide patents 
they have used that original technology to pro- 
duce a room heating unit that leaps a genera- 
tion beyond every other heater on the market, 
At the heart of the Heatech™ heater is the 
vacuum technology developed to preserve 
warmth in the Arctic. Here the vacuum is used 
to cause water to boil almost instantly at 
approximately 130°F instead of the usual 
212°F Water inside the sealed Heatech system 
turns to steam and rises in vertical tubes, 
There the heat is transferred to fins which in 
turn heat the cold room air that is then blown 
through a diffusion screen to bring you 
warmth where you need it. 
THE PERFORMANCE: The system is super fast 
and effective. Comparison tests show the 
Heatech doing in 15 minutes what other heaters 
take up to an hour to do. Inside, as the heat 
transfer cools the steam, it condenses back 
into water droplets and the cycle starts again. 
The vacuum sealed system does not need re 
plenishing and does not require service. The 
Heatech's unusual patented cabinet design 
provides greater air flow and more even heat 
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distribution. While warm air from most other 
heaters simply rises wastefully to the ceiling, 
Heatech provides a multi-directional heat flow 
that warms your room more uniformly from 
the floor up. 

THE SAFETY FACTOR: The 1500 watt Heatech 
also sets a new standard in safety. It is one of 
the few electric heaters on the market not 
required to carry the UL fire hazard warning 
sticker on the heater. Recent independent lab- 
oratory tests show Heatech’s hottest surface 
temperature is up to 205°F lower than other 
types of heaters tested - making it excep- 
tionally safe for use around children or 
pets, To further protect against accidents, the 
Heatech has three separate safety devices 
— a tipover switch, thermal sensing switch 
and pressure relief valve. 


THE BOTTOM LINE: In recent independent 
laboratory tests against 4 top competing heat- 
ers, Heatech achieved higher, more uniform 
temperatures faster than any of the other 
heaters. No other portable room heater we 


know of combines the safety, quick heating 
ability and superior heat distribution of 
Heatech. That's what we mean by beating the 
others cold! At 12.5 lbs. and 21"x10"x9", the 
Heatech is portable and compact, it requires 
only one square foot of floor space and uses 
standard 110 volts AC. Its handsome high-tech 
look comes in a choice of baked enamel fin- 
ishes - Red, White or Black, Made with Ameri 
can pride, it is backed with a manufacturer's 
5-year limited warranty and is UL listed. You 
can see why the Heatech was named winner of 
the 1988 Innovator Award at the National Home 
Center Show! Thanks to an exclusive arrange- 
ment with Heatech, you can now obtain 
this state of the art heater direct from The 
Lifestyle Resource. See for yourself how the 
Heatech can chase your chills away with por- 
table heat that sets a new generation of stan 
dards for performance and safety. Order now 
while our supply is assured. Available in three 
colors, $199.95 each. #2220 (White); #2230 
(Black); #2240 (Red). 


FOR FASTEST SERVICE ON CREDIT CARD ORDERS CALL TOLL-FREE 24-Houns ADAY BOD-872-5200 


+ Credit card orders please call toll-free 800-872-5200 (Most orders shipped within 48-hours!) OR 
« Send us a letter specifying the item, code number and quantity of each item 
* Total the amount, add $12.95 for shipping, handling and insurance. Make 
check or money order payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE. 
For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, 


expiration date and signature 


MAIL TO: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE, DEPT. TIMAES; $21 EASTWIND DR, SUITE 114 WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 
NO RISK 30-DAY RETURN PRIVILEGE 
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Our engineers 
have given you every reason 
to buy a Sterling. 


The fully-equipped Sterling 825SL. 

3.9% Annual Percentage Rate 
financing that could save you $3,283 
over current bank rates. 

If you buy by February 25th, 1989. 

You'll be buying a British luxury 
sports sedan with exhilarating 
performance and elegant interior 
amenities. 

825SL standard equipment includes 
a spirited’24-valve 151 HP 2.5 liter 
V-6 engine, 4-speed automatic or 
5-speed manual transmission, Bosch II 
Anti-Lock braking (ABS)? and British 
Touring Suspension. Inside: Connolly 
leather seating (on facing surfaces), 
hand rubbed burled walnut, air 
conditioning, power moon roof, 


$26,983. Manufacturer's Suggested Retail Price excludes taxes, title, options, dealer prep and destination charges. See Dealer 


Now it’s our accountants’ turn. 
OH 








@ STERLING 


1988 Austin Rover Cars of North America 


4 x 20 watt AM/FM stereo cassette 
system, and more. 

The financing particulars? 

First, make your best deal at your 
authorized Sterling Dealer. Put 25% 
down. Then we'll arrange 3.9% 
48-month financing. Depending on 
the amount of your loan, you'll save 
up to $3,283 in interest compared 
to 11.5% financing (the national 
average auto loan interest rate for 
the week of 12/5/88). 

Remember, our offer is effective 
only through February 25th, 1989. 
Hurry for best selection. 

You'll start enjoying the unique 
driving pleasure of the 825SL 
even sooner. 


For your nearest dealer call 1-800-622-0550. 


*Due to temporary shortages of ABS systems at time of build, some 


S25SL's may not be equipped with ABS braking systems. ( 


heck window sticker. See Dealer 
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Second Storming of the Bastille 





| 
or Israeli conductor-pianist Daniel 
| Barenboim, 46, Paris has truly been 
the city of light. During his 14-year tenure 
leading the Orchestre de Paris, he built a 
major international reputation and 
branched out to top assignments in the 
opera world. A year and a half ago, he 
won the powerful job of artistic director at 





A fight for control of Paris’ new opera reaches fortissimo 


plan was to concentrate on top talent, 
starting with himself in charge of every- 
thing at an annual salary of $1.1 million; 
he expected to devote extra time to re- 
hearsals and limit performances to about 
160 a year. “He doesn’t want a few special 
roses in a garden of weeds,” as Mehta puts 
it. Bergé, who took over the opera associa- 


the still uncompleted Opéra de la Bastille. | tion last August, not only requested that 


In September the grateful gov- 
ernment awarded him the Le- 
gion of Honor. But now Baren- 
boim’s luck has turned. While 
President Frangois Mitterrand 
kept silent, he was summarily 
fired—and just as summarily 
vowed to sue. He denounced 
the “lies, half-truths, bad faith 
and especially the incompe- 
tence of those in charge.” 

With that, the Bastille ex- 
ploded into the biggest uproar 
since a mob stormed the for- 
tress prison to begin the French 
Revolution of 1789. Some of the 
brightest stars in the world of 
music noisily opened fire in 
support of Barenboim. Jessye 
Norman, the stately Georgia- 
born soprano, said she would 
“reconsider” whether to sing in the 
celebrations of the 200th anniver- 
sary of the Revolution. Patrice 
Chéreau, who was to stage a new 
production of Mozart’s Don Gio- 
vanni on opening night a year from 
now, said he considered his contract 
“annulled by this event.” Conduc- 
tor-composer Pierre Boulez resigned 
as vice president of the organization 
in charge of Parisian opera. Zubin 
Mehta of the New York Philhar- 
monic said, “I will not go there un- 
der these circumstances.” Herbert 
von Karajan, the grand old czar of 
the conducting world, declared that 
his plans for the Bastille were “null 
and void.” Also lining up behind 
Barenboim: Sir Georg Solti of the Chicago 
Symphony and Carlo Maria Giulini, for- 
merly of the Los Angeles Philharmonic. 

The target of all this firepower was 
Pierre Bergé, 58, the autocratic president 
of the $400 million-a-year Yves Saint 
Laurent fashion empire and the design- 
er’s companion of 30 years. Some said 
Bergé’s chief qualification to be head of 
the governing Association of Theaters of 
| the Paris Opera was that he had contrib- 
uted handsomely to Mitterrand’s re-elec- 
tion campaign last year. 

The split puts in conflict two radically 











different concepts of opera. Barenboim’s | 


& x 


Barenboim take a pay cut and give up 
substantial executive authority but also 
demanded that the $430 million Bastille 
opera house start paying its way with an 
assembly line of up to 250 performances a 
season. Barenboim agreed to take a sub- 
stantial pay cut, but the arguments over 
artistic control remained insoluble. “I am 
not willing to accept the chief executive of 
a couture house telling me who is best to 
sing a particular role,’ Barenboim told a 
press conference 

Bergé retorted that he never asked 
any such thing, only a veto power over 
Barenboim’s decisions. “I have absolutely 
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Barenboim at the new opera house, from which he was fired 


In conflict are two radically different concepts 





no interest in artistic control of the new 
opera,” he told TIME. Nonetheless, he ar- 
gues that Barenboim’s choice of classic 
works is “élitist.” Says he: “The program 
established by Barenboim ... satisfies 
neither President Mitterrand nor me.” 
But he puts considerable blame for the fu- 
ror on the maestro’s exalted pay: “I of- 
fered Barenboim a salary of 4 million 
francs [$667,000], but he would not accept 
anything less than 5 million [$833,000].” 

Bergé also complained that Baren- 
boim would be spending only a minimal 
four months a year at the Bastille. The 
conductor claimed he would spend at 
least seven months there and 
wondered aloud how much | 
time Bergé was planning to 
take off from Saint Laurent to 
work on opera. “When he re- 
fused to accept my conditions,” 
Bergé declared, “we broke off 
negotiations. I cannot let the 
money of the state be spent in 
so extravagant a fashion.” And 
he did not like Barenboim’s 
slurs, either. “I am not the head 
of any old couture house,” he 
said. “I built a fashion empire 
out of nothing.” 

There is actually some dif- 
ference of opinion about wheth- 
er Paris really needs an expen- 
sive new opera house. The 
grand old Palais Garnier, with 
all its gilt mirrors and chande- 
liers and its resident phantom, has 
delighted audiences for more than a 
century. But cultural-monument 
building is a beloved Parisian occu- 
pation, and after the success of Pres- 
ident Georges Pompidou’s imposing 
modern-art center, Mitterrand nat- 
urally began in 1981 to think about a 
new opera house. Being a Socialist, 
he talked glowingly of popular, 
modern opera, and the edifice was 
assigned to the gritty Bastille area. 

In contrast to the gaudy old Gar- 
nier, the 2,700-seat Bastille opera is 
designed to be austerely function- 
al—a bleak concrete, stainless-steel 
and glass oval, with gray-black 
granite floors and walls and five re- 
volving stages for fast changes of scene. 
“The whole idea of this opera house is 
that it is very sober,” according to archi- 
tect Carlos Ott, 42. “You don’t have deco- 
ration inside the hall. The décor is on the 
stage.” 

With six months to go before the 
curtain rises on Bastille Day, Bergé is 
blithely ignoring all the threats of boy- 
cott as he considers how to replace the 
gifted and popular Barenboim. “I'm 
sure I will find people of excellent quali- 
ty.” he says. Others are less sure of 
that. —By Otto Friedrich. 
Reported by Alexandra Tuttle/Paris 
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“For the first time ever, AT&T is making a guarantee 
on long distance rates. 

If your business 
spends $120 a month or 
more with another long 
distance company, call us 
about AT&T PRO™ WATS 
—our discount plan that X 
saves you 10% to 38% off 
ATaT long distance rates. 
If you qualify, we'll pay the 
Service Order charge. And 





Joe Nacchio 
< ATaT Vice President 
any switchover charges. Business Services 


We guarantee after 30 days you'll be completely 
satisfied not only with our price but also with our qual 
ity and service. Or you have up to 90 days for us to pay 
any charges to switch you back to your old carrier. 

You've got everything to gain but you'll lose out if 
you don't call us before March 15, 1989. Because that’s 
when this offer expires. 

With AT&T PRO WATS, you get discounts on out-of 
state AT&T Card calls and direct dialed calls to 47 of 
the most frequently called countries. 

And of course AT&T PRO WATS has detailed billing. 
Distance sensitive pricing. And requires no special 
lines or equipment. 

AT&T PRO WATS is always a great deal. But now it’s 
an incredible deal.” 


Call us now before time runs out 


1 800 222-0400, Ext. 42 


Afsl 


The right choice. 
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Take advantage of our ‘ 
ATaT PRO™ WATS guarantee, call: 1 800 222-0400 
Or mail this coupon today Ext. 42 

OFFER EXPIRES MARCH 15, 1989 


AT@F 1:00 waiou Street, PO. Box 419548, Kansas City, MO 64179-0219 


Sign me up for AT&T PRO WATS. | understand you'll pay any start-up ] 
charges. And if I'm not completely satisfied, within 90 days, you'll pay to 

switch me back j 
Name H 


Title 








Company = 
Address - 
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dolescence can be a trying 

time—particularly for the teen- 
age boy. He is exultantly proud of his 
newfound sense of masculinity, but 
his body, alas, remains an embarrass- 
ment. Where are those flauntable bi- 
ceps and triceps? Earlier generations 
of frustrated youth sought salvation 
in Charles Atlas’ body-building exer- 
cises or strenuous programs of pump- 
ing iron. Many of today’s teens, how- 
ever, are subscribing to an ominously 
simpler solution. Explains Dr. Rob- 
ert Willix Jr. of Fort Lauderdale: 
“Before, the 97-Ib. weakling on the 
beach turned to weight lifting. Now 
he turns to steroids.” 

Until recently, the drugs were 
considered mainly the bane of com- 
petitive sports and body building. 
But the alarming fact is that ste- 
roids, which are synthetic male 
hormones, are increasingly being 
abused by teenage boys for cosmet- 
ic reasons. A report last month in 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association revealed that 6.6% of 
male high school seniors—and per- 
haps as many as 500,000 adoles- 
cents nationwide—have used ste- 
roids. Nearly a third of the students 
surveyed took the drugs to acquire 
that brawny look. Declares “Ian,” a 5-ft. 
6-in., 115-lb. 17-year-old from Boston, 
who has been popping pills for three 
months: “I'm sick of being small. I want 
to be bigger.” 

From early childhood, boys learn that 
the ideal man looks something like Mr. 
Universe. “Watch Saturday-morning 
television, and you'll see all these huge, 
abnormally muscled beings on cartoons 
and kids’ programming,” notes Chicago 
osteopath Bob Goldman. “Conan and 
Rambo are the heroes.” So are sports 
stars, some of whom—like Olympic 
sprinter Ben Johnson and Seattle Sea- 
hawk linebacker Brian Bosworth—are 
known to have taken the steroid shortcut. 
Scrawny youngsters, some only 13, eager- 
ly pay between $50 and $400 to black- 
market dealers for a six-to-13-week cycle 
of pills and injectables that could turn 
them into Hulk Hogans. “It takes years to 
build up a body like that,” brags “Rick,” 
17, pointing to drug-clean weight lifters at 
a gym outside Los Angeles. “Steroids are 
quick.” Used in conjunction with train- 
ing, the drugs stimulate cellular processes 
that build muscle. 

But the drug-enhanced physiques are 
a hazardous bargain. Steroids can cause 
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Health & Fitness 


Shortcut to the Rambo Look 


97-lb. weaklings no more, teens take steroids to bulk up 








Ex-user Darren Chamberlain with muscle boosters 
Switching from easygoing guy to the Terminator. 


temporary acne and balding, upset hor- 
monal production and damage the heart 
and kidneys. Doctors suspect they may 
contribute to liver cancer and athero- 
sclerosis. Teens, who are already under- 
going physical and psychological stress- 
es, may run some enhanced risks. The 
drugs can stunt growth by accelerating 
bone maturation. Physicians also specu- 
late that the chemicals may compromise 
youngsters’ still developing reproductive 
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Charles Atlas body-building ad from the '50s 
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systems. Steroid users have experienced 
a shrinking of the testicles and impo- 
tence. Dr. Richard Dominguez, a sports 
specialist in suburban Chicago, starts his 
lectures to youths with a surefire atten- 
tion grabber: “You want to shrink 
your balls? Take steroids.” 

Just as worrisome is the threat to 
mental health. Drug users are prone 
to moodiness, depression, irritability 
and what are known as “roid rages.” 
Ex-user Darren Allen Chamberlain, 
26, of Pasadena, Calif., describes 
himself as an “easygoing guy” be- 
fore picking up steroids at age 16. 
Then he turned into a teen Termina- 
tor. “I was doing everything from 
being obnoxious to getting out of the 
car and provoking fights at intersec- 
tions,” he says. “I couldn’t handle 
any kind of stress. I'd just blow. You 
can walk in my parents’ house today 
and see the signs—holes in doors I 
stuck my fist through, indentations 
in walls I kicked.” Chamberlain 
grew so despondent, he recalls, that 
he “held a gun to my head once or 
twice.” Others have succeeded in 
committing suicide. Warns Aaron 
Henry, 22, a St. Charles, Mo., drug 
counselor whose adolescent depen- 
dence on steroids drove him close to 
physical and mental ruin: “When 
you put big egos and big dreams to- 
gether with steroids, that’s a nasty 
combination.” 

Despite such horror stories, 
teens deny that the dangers apply to 
them. Willix recalls that after one session 
in which he warned students to avoid the 
drugs, two 15-year-olds came up and said, 
“We hear what you're saying about ste- 
roids, but could you tell us which ones to 
use?” Rick of Los Angeles takes 40 mg of 
the chemicals daily, but insists, “I’m being 
careful. I'm taking what I think a doctor 
would prescribe.” Has he seen one? “T will 
when I'm 18.” 

Once on the drugs, adolescents find it 
hard to get off. “People say, ‘I'll just take 
them for three months until I get the look 
I want, and then I'll quit,’” explains 
Adam Frattasio, 26, of Weymouth, Mass., 
a former user. “It doesn’t work that way.” 
Bulging biceps and ham-hock thighs doa 
fast fade when the chemicals are halted. 
So do the feelings of being powerful and 
manly. Almost every user winds up back 
on the drugs. A self-image that relies on a 
steroid-soaked body may be difficult to 
change. Chamberlain has a friend, now 
29, who has been taking steroids for more 
than a dozen years. Says Chamberlain: 
“His mind is so warped that he said he 
doesn’t care if he dies, so long as he looks 
big in the coffin.” —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Naushad S. Mehta/New York and 
James Willwerth/Los Angeles 
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Cadillac Eldorado _| $374* | 48 months | 
Cadillac Seville $399* | 48 months 
Cadillac Seville STS} $464* | 48 months 
Cadillac Brougham | $365* | 48 months 


48-month terms on well-equipped models. 


Instead of the 60-month terms of many competitive 
leases, these examples are for 48 months. And 
instead of “stripped-down” cars, these are well- 
equipped Cadillacs. For instance, you can lease a 
new Eldorado with $1,862 in options (based on 
MSRP) for $374 a month for 48 months. Actual price 
depends on how your Cadillac is equipped. 














1989 Eldorado 


# together... buckle up. 
All Rights Reserved. SEVILLE® 

etail delivery out of dealer stock between January I and March 31, 1989. Tax, license, tithe foes 

xtra. Mileage charge of 8 cents per mile over 60,000. Lessee has no obligation to purchase 

of lease. Purchase option price is foud at lease signing and varies by wehice model, 

and length of lease. In Wisconsin, the option to purchase is not available. Payments 





y higher in Alabama and Arkansas. Lessee is responsible for excessive wear and use. Lease is 
ronal by GMAC. Examples-Eldorado: $29,150 MSRP. 48 equal monthly payments of $374. Total 
vmenits & $17,952. First month's payment plus $374 refundable security deposit plus non- 


zed cost reduction of $2,915 for a total of $3,663 due at lease si ing. Option to purchase at 
S405. Seville: $31,500 MSRP 48 equal monthly payments of $399 Total of monthly payments 
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a month 


As 


The smart money is choosing the 
new GMAC SMARTLEASE.™ 


Leasing a new Cadillac is always smart: 
increased cash flow, simplified record 
keeping, decreasing value of interest 
deductions. Plus the style, the comfort 
and the V8 power of a Cadillac. 

But for a limited time, leasing a new 
Cadillac is positively brilliant with special 
GMAC SmartLease payments on 
48-month leases. 


Choose among select Cadillac 
models, including the special- 
edition Seville STS. 
By acting now, you can lock in special 
GMAC SmartLease terms on the dis- 
tinctive Eldorado, the elegant Seville, 
the sophisticated Seville STS or the classic 
Brougham. Whichever you choose, you 
have the peace of mind of 24-hour Cadillac 
Roadside Service and 4-year/50,000-mile 
Gold Key Bumper to 
Bumper warranty 
protection’* 





Please call 1-800-333-4CAD for more 
information about Cadillac leasing and the 
location of your nearest Cadillac dealer. 


The only way to travel is 
Cadillac style.” 


's $19,152. First month’s payment plus $399 refundable security deposit plus non-refundable capitalized cost 
reduction of $3,150 for a total of $3,948 due at lease signing. Option to purchase at lease end for $12,820.50. 
Seville STS: $36,825 MSRP. 48 equal monthly payments of Total cf monthly Payments is $22,272. First 
month's ceased peo S464 refundable security asit plus non-refundable capitalized cost reduction of 
$3,682.50) for a total of $4,610.50 due at lease signing. ( mon to purchase at lease end for $14,987.78. Brougham: 
$28,350 MSRP. 48 equal monthly payments of $365. Total of monthly payments is $17,520. First month's 
payment plus $365 refundable security deposit plus non-refundable capitalized cost reduction of $2,535 for a 
total of $3,565 due at lease signing. Option to purchase at lease end for $11,538.45 

“See your dealer for terms of this limited warranty. 








Flower Power 


The children of the '60s 
rockers are blooming on 
their own, and one of the 
gaudier blossoms is Chynna 
Phillips, 20, daughter of the 











BY EMILY MITCHELL Reported by Jeannie Park 


Mamas and the Papas’ John 
and Michelle Phillips. 
Along with childhood pals 
Wendy and Carnie Wilson, 
whose father is Beach Boy 
Brian Wilson, she is head- 
ing for a recording studio 





Love Is Still the Best Game 


Not long after Valentine’s Day, they will gaze soulfully at each other 
as a matched pair. LOREDANA BERTE, 38, an Italian rock star, and 
BJORN BORG, 32, Sweden's great tennis star of the '70s, have both 
been married before, but reportedly will have another swing at 
mixed doubles on Feb. 26, when they are wed in Milan. Berté is 
known for belting the song Non Sono una Signora (I'm Not a Lady), 
but she chirps like a schoolgirl when speaking of Borg: “He is my 
dream man, and he is my last man.” Borg has been equally ardent. 
“Nothing,” he croons, “is as wonderful as being in love.” Not even 


Wimbledon? 
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and plans to cut an album 
in which she has glowing 
confidence. Says Chynna 
“As soon as people hear the 
music, I don’t think they’re 
going to think twice about 
our parents.” 


Hype Tide 


The self-styled Pearl of the 
Island of Mauritius, Nabila 
Khashoggi, daughter of 
Saudi Arabian businessman 
Adnan Khashoggi, has pic- 
tures that prove she is all 
wet. A seven-page publicity 
handout, in English and 
French, breathlessly docu- 
ments what may be her 
most stunning achievement 
to date: spending several 


days of vacation on the In- 
dian Ocean island. 








A Book’s Not 


For Burning 


When God and the devil 
get together, there is bound 
to be trouble, and that is 
just what the prizewinning 
novel The Satanic Verses, 
by Indian-born writer Sal- 
man Rushdie, 41, has pro- 
duced. The book, which 
begins with an encounter 
between the two adversar- 
ies on an English beach, 
has inflamed tempers since 
its London publication in 
September. It was banned 
in India, Pakistan and 
Saudi Arabia because of its 
“blasphemous” passages, 
torched by Muslims in Brit- 
ain, cited in bomb threats 
in New York City (where it 
will be published by Viking 
Feb. 22) and was nearly 
withdrawn from Britain's 
largest bookstore chain, for 
what it claimed were “pure- 


ly commercial" reasons 
Last week The Satanic 
Verses was selling briskly 
in bookshops, and Rushdie, 
now a British citizen, said 
the hellish affair had been 
one of “colossal confusion.” 




















True Hero 


Never one to create a dull 
character, Peruvian novel- 
ist Mario Vargas Llosa has 
outdone himself in nonfic- 
tion. The plot: a distin- 
guished South American 
writer enters politics, 
though he considers it a 
“dirty kind of thing.” Start- 
ing at the top, he runs for 
the presidency of his coun- 
try, beleaguered by guerril- 
la skirmishes, food short- 
ages and Andean inflation. 
The real-life protagonist: 
Vargas Llosa. Even before 
his official April nomina- 
tion, the author of The Real 
Life of Alejandro Mayta 
(1986) and eight other nov- 
els leads in opinion polls. At 
a Lima rally, thousands of 
supporters enthusiastically 
cheered his declaration, “I 
am the hope for Peru.” 








The Young and the Furless 


The band has rarely appeared in public, but one face is familiar. 
RIVER PHOENIX, 18, his sister RAINBOW and three friends will per- 
form their own music in a February “Rock Against Fur” benefit at 
New York City’s Palladium organized by People for the Ethical 
Treatment of Animals. Phoenix, a vegetarian, does not wear leather 
“except on some films when I've had to for the character.” His 
strong convictions about the environment and animal rights are a 
legacy from his flower-children parents. “You have to make changes 
in life to fit your ethical and moral beliefs,” he says. in the forthcom- 
ing Indiana Jones and the Last Crusade, the third movie in the Raid- 
ers of the Lost Ark saga, he is, by his own account, a “boy on a 
train.” But the teen idol, who was born in a log cabin in Oregon and 
has lived in almost 40 different homes with his peripatetic family, 
was reportedly typecast and plays the adventurer Jones as a youth. 
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ANew 
Swinger 


Yes, but will he go Ah-wa- 
au-wau-aocooow? The an- 
swer to that question—and 
presumably the jungle call 
as well—can be found in an 
upcoming made-for-TV 
film starring Joe Lara, 26, 
as a somewhat lanky King 
of the Apes. “I always iden- 
tified with Tarzan,” says 


Lara, a California model 
and actor. “He represents 
the ultimate freedom a man 
can have.” The latest chest 
thumper is No. 18 on a list 
that began with a silent ver- 
sion in 1914. 











MONOTOS HINHD 


Theirs Not to 
Raisin Why 


The word traveled swiftly 
along the grapevine. The 
Ice Capades hungered for a 
bunch that had its act to- 
gether and would be will- 
ing to stick around. It wasa 
new wrinkle for the Cali- 
fornia Raisins, but Tiny 
Goodbite, Justin X. Grape 
and the other good skates 


found it a fruitful idea. 
Known for singing and 
dancing since they 


clumped together 24 years 
ago, the purple ones laced 
up and showed off their toe 
loops while grooving to 
tunes like Only You in New 
York City, one stop on a 
60-city tour. 


VROAS—SY¥MIaC 
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t is fitting that during Inaugura- fF 
tion week, the stock market 
should have recovered nearly to its 
level of Black Monday, the day of 
the 1987 crash. Fitting, because an 
Inauguration is more than just a 
transfer of power. It is a ritual re- 
enactment of the resilience, the 
suppleness of American life. 

Every four years Americans re- 
mind themselves that, as Reagan 
loved to say (Tom Paine too), “We 
have it in our power to start the 
world over again.” Reagan was ex- 
aggerating, as usual. But, as usual, |} 
he was on to something: capital- 
ism’s genius for what Joseph 
Schumpeter called “creative de- 
struction,” the often painful process 
by which old structures and tech- 
niques are destroyed and then re- 
newed by the dynamism of capital- 
ism. The resulting suppleness and adaptability is 
capitalism’s greatest source of strength. 

Even Marxists have now come to that realization. 
Marx’s confident prediction of the collapse of capitalism 
presupposed its rigidity. He assumed that trends of the early 
19th century would continue and lead to the immiserization 
of the working class, which would then lead to revolution. 
None of this has happened in advanced industrial societies. 
As Andrei Kozyrev, a deputy chief in the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry, recently admitted, capitalism has evolved a “mutu- 
ally accepted legal framework,” such that “class conflicts 
largely take place through the achievement of compromise.” 
By adapting, capitalism disarmed the dialectic. The Soviets 
are now obsessed with adaptation. They recognize that the 
West's capacity for adaptation is the key to its success—and 
the Soviets’ incapacity for it is the cause of their decline. 
Harvard's Samuel Huntington confirms this Soviet intu- 
ition in the current Foreign Affairs. The real cause of the de- 
cline of nations, he argues, is not the now fashionable notion 
of “imperial overstretch” but the phenomenon of creeping 
inflexibility, what might be called industrial sclerosis—pre- 
cisely the loss of that ability to change and adapt. 

Another decline theorist, Mancur Olson, laid out the 
case in his 1982 classic The Rise and Decline of Nations. Ol\- 
son showed that mature societies start to decline when layers 
of powerful special-interest groups—inefficient producers, 
inflexible unions, governmental bureaucracies—succeed in 
impeding the normal “creative destruction” of capitalism, In 
order to hold on to what they have, they stave off change. But 
in the end, the whole society pays for the accumulated ob- 
solescences and inefficiencies. The result is decline. 

One example is Britain, with its rigid class structure, its 
powerful unions, its state-owned industrial dinosaurs, its enor- 
mous governmental bureaucracy. Its precipitous postwar de- 
cline took place precisely as it was shedding its empire. 
Thatcher engineered Britain's dramatic renewal in the 1980s, 
when it had one of the fastest growth rates in Europe, by going 
after not defense spending but the sclerosis that had set into 
the system: authoritarian unions, failing state-owned indus- 





Essay 


Charles Krauthammer 


The Secret of Our Success 















etries, a paternalistic bureaucracy 
gand, by example and rhetoric, the 
| British class system itself. 

Of course the true basket case is 
the Soviet Union. (Its decline does 
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<overstretch and the sclerosis 
Sschools, since the Soviets are ex- 
®perts at both.) Gorbachev faces a 
=society whose entire political and 
economic structure is ossified. 

But that may not prove Gorba- 
chev’s greatest problem. His ulti- 
mate obstacle may be the inculcat- 
ed habits of mind—the loss of 
initiative, the abhorrence of risk, 
the envy of success—that underlie 
and justify these frozen structures. 
(Which is why Gorbachev so insists 
on glasnost; without it, perestroika 
is impossible.) After 70 years of sub- 
mission, the Soviet people have lost 
the habit of innovation and renewal. 

Take recent Soviet gropings toward democracy. Two 
weeks ago, Boris Yeltsin, the maverick former Moscow party 
chief, was nominated for the new Soviet parliament by a rau- 
cous public meeting. But when competing candidates got up 
to speak, they were shouted off the stage. And when the vote 
was taken and three hands went up for Yeltsin's opponent, 
the crowd shouted, “Publish their names.” These people 
have something to learn about democracy. And that some- 
thing, for a people schooled in Stalinism, may be unlearn- 
able. When the collective mind has lost all suppleness, even 
structural reform will fail. 


‘O2s3¥ 


‘ n the US., on the other hand, the continuing fluidity of so- 
ciety is its greatest asset and its primary defense against 
the doleful prophecies of American declinists. True, in the 
1980s the U.S. has allowed the world’s financial center of 
gravity to shift from New York City to Tokyo. But this is 
largely the cause not of sclerotic thinking or sclerotic struc- 
tures but of screwy policy. And policy, like cutting taxes 
without reducing spending, can be reversed. 

It might be argued, however, that underlying that policy 
is a structural defect, that the American political system is 
growing rigid. It gives great power to special-interest, hold- 
what-we-have PACs. It almost guarantees re-election for obe- 
dient incumbents. It has so fractured political power that 
nothing ever gets done. (Or as George Shultz once said in ex- 
asperation, “Nothing ever gets settled in this town.”) Asa re- 
sult, it is becoming increasingly difficult for the necessary dy- 
namic and painful hard choices—balancing the budget, for 
example—ever to be made. 

Has the US. too grown sclerotic? Perhaps, but don’t 
count on it. Not this week anyway. The genius of democracy 
is that about twice a decade it produces a new President. Po- 
litical equations can be rewritten. Policies can be reversed. 
Structures can be remade. Will that happen this time? We 
don’t know yet. But the American blessing is to have invent- 
ed a system that reopens that question—and allows us to re- 
imagine the world—every four years. a 
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» Stay the course, and always 
core ses maintaina firm grip on the business at hand. 
<< In Scotland, thats life in the fast lane. 
<The good things i in life stay that way. 


“DEWARS. .- 

White Label. KN 
pever varnies. 
Authentic. 
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TOYOTA CAMRY V6 


ALL YOUR 
INVESTMENTS SHOULD 
gor PERFORM THIS WELL. 


The 1989 Toyota Camry V6 will give you dividends at every turn. 
Because the more than 25% added energy that surges from its 153 
horsepower four-cam 24-valve V6 engine delivers the impressive 
passing power and extra leverage you require to negotiate on 
the street most effectively. With all the handsome styling, 
roomy comfort, smooth handling and reliability you 
expect from the Camry name. The 1989 Toyota Camry V6. 
A long-term asset loaded with instant gratification. 
A 36-month/36,000-mile basic new vehicle limit- 
ed warranty with no deductible and no transfer fee 
applies to all components other than normal wear 
and maintenance items. 
Call |l-800-GO-TOYOTA for more information 
and the location of your nearest dealer. Get More 
From Life...Buckle Up! 


TOYOTA QUALITY 


WHO COULD ASK FOR ANYTHING MORE! 























